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Pending Railroad Legislation 


BY RICHARD WATERMAN 


Secretary, Railroad Committee Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Two general railroad bills are now before 
Congress—the Cummins bill, S. 3288, drafted 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and introduced October 22, 1919, and 
the Esch bill drafted by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and introduced November 8, 1919. The two 
bills differ in many important particulars. 
The Esch bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives November 17, 1919, but the 
Cummins bill is still on the Senate calendar. 
It will probably be taken up for considera- 
tion as soon as the regular session of Con- 
gress opens December 1, 1919. 


SENATE COMMITTEE RAILROAD BILL 


The Cummins bill provides for: 

Return of all railroad and transportation 
systems to corporate ownership and opera- 
tion on the last day of the month in which 
the act is approved. 

Consolidation of all railroad properties in 
accordance with a plan previously adopted 
by the Federal Transportation Board and 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission into 20 to 35 separate competing 
systems each owned and operated by a dis- 
tinct federal corporation—consolidation to 
be voluntary if accomplished within 7 years 
and thereafter to be compulsory. 

Federal incorporation of all railroads with 
a requirement that each corporation shall 
include in its Board of Directors 2 represen- 
tatives of classified employes and 2 repre- 
sentatives of the Government. 

Exclusive regulation and control by the 
Transportation Board of the issuance of 
stocks or bonds by railway or water com- 
mon carriers; and of the purposes to which 
the proceeds of the sale of such securities 
may be applied. 

Continuation of rates that are in effect 
at the termination of federal control until 
changed by competent authority. 

Provision that new rate schedules filed 
with the Commission within 60 days after 
federal control ceases shall become effective 
within 4 months after they are so filed if 
approved by the Commission. 





Requirement that the Commission shall 
divide the country into rate districts and 
the railway carriers into rate groups as 
an aid in determing the adequacy of rates 
in producing revenues. 

Regulation of all rates that affect inter- 
state commerce, of maximum and minimum 
rates and joint rates and of the division of 
joint rates, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under a statutory rule provid- 
ing that the railway carriers as a whole in 
each rate-makiug district shall be ailowed 
to earn an aggregate annual net railway 
operating income equal as nearly as may be 
to 5% per cent wpon the aggregate value of 
their property; and that they may be al- 
lowed to retain in addition 14 of 1 per cent 
to pay for non-productive improvements 
that cannot be capitalized. In 1923 and at 
intervals of 5 years thereafter the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall have 
authority to increase or decrease the 5% per 
cent basis. 

Valuation by the Commission of the rail- 
way property used for transportation pur- 
poses in each rate-making district. 

Creation by each road of an individual re- 
serve fund, drawn from its excess earnings 
to support its own credit; and creation by 
all prosperous roads of a general contingent 
fund drawn from their excess earnings to 
support the credit of the railroads of the 
country as a whole. 

Provision that the company reserve fund 
may be drawn upon by the carrier whenever 
its annual net operating income falls below 
6 per cent of the value of the property. The 
general railroad contingent fund may be 


‘used by the Transportation Board in further- 


ing the public service rendered by the car- 
riers either by way of purchase, lease or 
rental of transportation equipment and fa- 
cilities to be used by the carriers, or by way 
of loans to the carriers. 

Consolidation of all railroads into 20 to 
35 systems (whose capitalization in each in- 
stance shall not exceed the value of the 
property) so organized that, with uniform 
rates and under efficient management, each 
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can earn substantially the same rate of re- 
turn on the value of its property. 
Guarantee to all railroads, for 6 months 
after federal control ends, of an operating 
income equal to the standard return for the 
same period paid during federal control. - 
Extension of carrier indebtedness for cap- 
ital expenditures made by the Government 
during federal control for a period of 10 
years with interest at 6 per cent. 
Creation of 3 Regional Boards of Adjust- 
ment, each composed of 6 members—3 repre- 
senting labor and 3 the railway carriers—to 
hear and determine all complaints, griev- 
ances and disputes other than controversies 
relating to wages and working conditions; 
with appeal to the Committee of Wages and 
Working Conditions in case of a deadlock. 
Creation of a Committee of Wages and 
Working Conditions composed of 8 members 
—4 representing labor and 4 the railway 
carriers—to have jurisdiction over. contro- 
versies respecting wages and working condi- 
tions of employes; with appeal to the Trans- 
portation Board in case of a deadlock. 
In determining the fairness, justice and 
reasonableness of wages and salaries the 
Board shall take into consideration (a) the 
scales of wages paid for similar kinds of 
work in other industries, (b) the relation 
between wages and the cost of living, (c) 
the hazards of employment, (d) the train- 
ing and skill required, (e) the degree of 
responsibility, and (f) the character and 
regularity of the employment. 
Declaration that decisions of the Trans- 
portation Board, i. e., of the Government, 
shall be final; and that railroad strikes 
and lockouts are unlawful. 
Maintenance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with authority 


(1) to fix interstate rates that shall be 
just, reasonable and adequate; 


(2) to determine the valuation of rail- 
road properties; 

(3) to prescribe uniform accounting sys- 
tems for all carriers; 


(4) to approve consolidations, and 


(5) to exercise all of the other regula- 
tory functions now exercised by the Com- 
mission excepting those transferred to the 
new Transportation Board. 


Creation of a Transportation Board com- 
posed of 5 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent: 


for consolidation subject to the approval of 
the Commission; 

(2) to make inquiry continuously con- 
cerning (a) the transportation facilities and 
service of the whole country and when and 
how they should be improved; (b) the state 
of the credit of all common carriers; and 
(c) the new capital which the public inter- 
est may require any carrier to secure; 
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(1) to prepare and adopt a complete plan * 


(3) to represent the public interest in 
hearings before the Commission; 


’ (4) to recommend to Congress from time 
to time such measures and policies as in its 
opinion will promote and protect the pub- 
lic interests; 

(5) to exercise certain executive and-ad- 
ministrative functions now exercised by the 
Commission including the administration of 
(a) the car service act; (b) the safely ap. 
pliance acts; (c) the hours of service act; 
(d) the locomotive boiler inspection act, and 
others of like character; 

(6) to provide when necessary for the re. 
distribution of traffic and the joint use of 
terminal or other facilities; 

(7) to exercise exclusive and plenary pow- 
er over the issuance of securities by car- 
riers; 

(8) to serve as a Board of final appeal in 
labor controversies; 


(9) to prepare and publish for the infor- 
mation of shippers the substance of all 
schedules of ocean going common carriers 
showing routes, sailing dates and rates 
charged by each carrier; and 

(10) to exercise other important regula- 
tory powers belonging to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


HOUSE RAILROAD BILL 


The Esch bill provides for: 


Return of all railroads and systems of 
transportation to private ownership and 
operation on the last day of the month in 
which the act is approved. 


Consolidation, unification or merger by, 


purchase, lease, stock control or in any 
other way of any two or more carriers, or 
the pooling of their traffic’s earnings or fa- 
cilities to the extent that the Commission in- 
dicates will be in the public interest. 

Federal incorporation opposed because it 
may be unconstitutional and would probably 
entail large expense, litigation and delay. 

Exclusive and plenary jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over the 
issuance of stocks, bonds and other securi- 
ties by any common carrier, the purpose of 
any proposed issue and the use of the pro- 
ceeds thereof. 

Continuation of rates that are in effect at 
the termination of federal control until 
changed by competent authority. 

Creation of regions for incorporation, ad- 
ministration and rate making purposes op- 
posed because it would limit competition 
and would make rate making based on aver: 
age conditions of carriers within a given 
region an impossible task. 

Regulation of all rates that affect inter- 
state commerce, of maximum and minimum 
rates and joint rates, and of the division of 
joint rates, by.the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission under the provisions of section 
15 of the Act to Regulate Commerce as thus 
amended, without defining a new rule of 
rate-making. 

Valuation by the Commission of all prop- 
erty owned or used by every common car- 
rier (as provided in Section 19a of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce) ; 

Creation by the Government of a $250,000,- 
000 revolving fund from which carriers may 
obtain, during the first two years of re- 
sumed private operation, loans bearing 6 per 
cent interest and maturing in 5 years. 

Consolidation of two or more railroads 
permitted whenever the Commission decides 
that it will be in the interest of better serv- 
ice or economy of operation. 

Guarantee to all railroads, including short 
lines and express companies, for 6 months 
after federal control ends, of an operating 
income equal to the standard return for the 
same period paid during federal control on 
condition that carriers claiming the guaran- 
ty shall make application for any general 
rate increase desired within 60 days after 
the return of the carriers to private control. 

Extension of carrier indebtedness to the 
Government, after the rental owned by the 
Government has been settled, for a period 
of 15 years at 6 per cent interest. 

Creation of three boards of adjustment, 
each authorized to hear and decide all con- 
troversies between the railroads and certain 
classes of their employes with regard to 
wages, hours of service and conditions of 
employment; and three commissions on la- 
bor disputes to make final decisions on all 
matters referred to them by the three boards 
of adjustment— 


Board of Adjustment No. 1, composed of 
eight members, four representing the engi- 
neers, firemen, conductors and trainmen, and 
four representing the railroad executives, 


Commission on Labor Disputes No. 1, com- 
posed of eight members similarly chosen. 

Board of Adjustment No. 2, composed of 
twelve members, six representing the ma- 
chinists, boiler-makers, blacksmiths, carmen, 
sheet-metal workers and electrical workers, 
and six representing the executives. 

Commission on Labor Disputes No. 2, com- 
posed of twelve members similarly chosen. 

Board of Adjustment No. 3, composed of 
eight members, four representing the teleg- 
raphers, switchmen, clerks, and way and 
shop laborers, and four representing the ex- 
ecutives. 

Commission on Labor Disputes No. 3, com- 
Posed of eight members similarly chosen. 

Maintenance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with 11 instead of 9 members, 
and with authority to exercise all of its pres- 
ent functions and in addition 

(1) to keep itself informed as to the trans- 
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portation needs, facilities and services of 
the carriers; 

(2) to authorize the unification, consolida- 
tion or merger of 2 or more carriers when- 
ever the Commission finds such consolida- 
tions to be in the public interest, and also 
to authorize the pooling of traffic earnings 
and facilities; 

(3) to exercise jurisdiction over the use, 
control and supply as well as the movemeut, 
distribution and interchange of locomotives 
and cars and also the supply, movement and 
operation of trains; 

(4) to prohibit the extension of present 
lines or the construction or acquisition of 
new lines by any carrier until it has obtained 
from the Commission a certificate of public 
necessity and convenience; 

(5) to require the construction of docks 
and rail connections between rail and water 
carriers; 

(6) to provide when necessary for the re- 
distribution of traffic; and for the joint use 
of terminals; 

(7) to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
the issuance of securities by carriers; 

(8) to order a carrier to install automatic 
train stop or train control devices; and 

(9) to exercise other important regulatory 
powers belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


/ 
VIEWS OF BUSINESS MEN 


The preparation of the Esch and the Cum- 
mins bills has involved an enormous amount 
of labor on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committees of both branches of 
Congress. For months at a time these 
Committees have held daily hearings and . 
listened to advocates of almost every con- 
ceivable plan for the future disposal of the 
railroads. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has been able to be of direct 
assistance to the two Congressional Com- 
mittees in this work, first by formulating 
certain definite principles of railroad legis- 
lation, and thea by submitting these princi- 
ples to a referendum vote of the business 
men of the country. 

The following is a summary of the nine 
principles approved by the business men in 
Referendum 28 of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. All of these nine principles have 
been incorporated in the Senate bill and 
six of the nine in the House bill. The nine 
principles are: 

(1) Adherence to the policy of corporate 
ownership and operation with comprehen- 
sive government regulation. (Senate and 
House bills.) 

(2) Return of the roads to corporate 
operation as soon as remedial legislation can 
be enacted. (Senate and House bills.) | 


(3) No extension of the period of federal 
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control as now fixed. (Senate and House 


bills.) 

(4) Permission for consolidation in the 
public interest, with prior approval by gov- 
ernment authority (Senate and House bills) 
in a limited number of strong competing sys- 
tems. (Senate bill.) 


(5) Requirement that railroad companies 
engaging in interstate commerce become 
federal corporations with rights of taxation 
and police regulation reserved for the states. 
(Senate bill.) 

(6) Exclusive federal regulation of capital 
expenditures and security issues of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce with pro- 





The Troop Movement Section, Division 
of Operation, United States Railroad Admin- 
istration has had exclusive charge of this 
work since the beginning of Federal control 
and, under the different designations, han- 
dled it for the railroads prior to that time. 
The prompt, efficient and safe movement 
of troops has been a first consideration 
throughout and nothing has been permitted 
to interfere with it. 
To September 30th, 1919, there have been 
moved a total of 15,559,918 men, involving 
the equivalent of nearly seven billion miles 
of travel by one passenger. 
The average is 536,549 men per month; 
the monthly maximum was reached in July, 
1918, when 1,147,013 men were moved. 
There have been 25,676 special trains 
. operated—the monthly maximum was 2,055 
trains in July, 1918. 


These special trains averaged: 

426 men per train 

761 miles traveled per train 

21 miles per hour (time over. all) 

12 cars per train. 
A total of 293,770 passenger cars (includ- 
ing sleeping cars), 22,956 baggage cars and 
25,719 special freight cars for troop impedi- 
menta, total 342,445 cars have been used. 


Classification of Troop Movements 


The movement of troops with their impedi- 
menta and of selective draft men and re- 
cruits may be generally divided as follows: 
1. The movement of the Regular Army to 
its Increment camps. 

2. The movement of the National Guard to 
its camps. 

3. The movement of the National Army 
from their homes to their canton- 
ments. 


4. The movement of men from one camp to 
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vision for notice and hearings for state au. 
thorities. (Senate and House bills.) 

(7) Federal regulation of interstate rates 
affecting interstate commerce. (Senate and 
House bills.) 

(8) Adoption of a statutory rule providing 
that rates in each traffic section shall yield 
an adequate return on a fair value of the 
property as determined by public authority, 
(Senate bill.) 

(9) Creation of a Federal Transportation 
Board to promote the development of a 
national system of rail, water and highway 
transportation and the articulation of all 
transportation facilities. (Senate bill.) 


The Handling of Troops During the Great War 


another camp to meet the needs of the 
service. 

5. The movement of men from the camps to 
Ports of Embarkation. 


6. The movement of the discharged men, 
who had not been sent abroad, to their 
home stations, after the signing of the 
armistice 


7. The movement of the men from the 
Ports upon their return to this coun- 
try to their camps for discharge and 
after discharge to their home stations. 


8. The movement of the sick and wounded 
from the Ports to the various hospitals 
throughout the country. 


In addition to these there has been a con- 
stant stream of recruits moving from depots 
to camps and continuous movements of 
bodies of organized troops to camps or ports. 

On April Ist, 1917, the Regular Army num- 
bered 133,000 men, with possible war 
strength of 250,000. 

The National Guard numbered approxi- 
mately 150,000 but after recruiting the num- 
ber actually moved was 343,223 men. 

There were called to the colors approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 men (including the draft 
men sent to Colleges for technical training.) 

The movement of the Regular Army to In- 
crement camps was performed with great 
ease by reason of the relatively small num- 
ber of men involved and their experience in 
travel. 

Immediately after the declaration of War, 
quite a large number of National Guard 
were moved to guard the railroad bridges, 
tunnels, ammunition plants and large indus- 
tries engaged in war work. 

There were established sixteen canton- 
ments at which the National Guard were fi- 
nally assembled, in some cases necessitating 
long journeys, as for illustration, from the 
States of North Dakota and Minnesota, on 
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the Canadian border, to Camp Cody, Deming, 
New Mexico, on the Mexican border; also 
from Washington and Oregon to ‘Camp 
Greene, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

In moving the National Guard to their 
cantonments, it necessitated elaborate sched- 
ules and train movements being planned to 
first bring a regiment together, before de- 
parting on its long journey to the Southern 


camps. 

Relative to the movement of the National 
Army, for whom an additional sixteen can- 
tonments had to be provided, the Provost 
Marshal General in his report states: “No 
more difficult transportation problem could 
be conceived. Small groups were to be as- 
sembled in each county seat in the United 
States, entrained and transported in con- 
yerging contingents to sixteen separate des- 
tinations, sometimes a thousand miles from 
their points of origin. The smoothness and 
dispatch with which this problem was solved 
was nothing short of marvelous. Whatever 
of uncertainty and lack of co-ordination may 
yet remain in the adjustment of our peace 
time facilities to the uses of war, it must 
be said that the railroads’ handling of se- 
lected men could not have been bettered had 
it resulted from a military experience of a 
decade.” 

The drafted men were gathered up, origi- 
nating at more than 4,500 points, located in 
every county of every State. To do this, in- 
yolved scheduling each movement of each 
train, regular or special, on which any of 
these men traveled. These schedules when 
prepared were placed in the hands not only 
of the railroads concerned, but also in the 
possession of everyone of the local draft 
boards at points of origin. 

All suggestions as to dates were addasul 
by the War Department. When these dates 
were set all details were turned over to us. 
The schedules were prepared by the several 
passenger associations, and a competent 
representative was placed by the association 
in the office of the Governor or Adjutant 
General of e&ch State during the movement, 
to adjust any difficulties that might present 
themselves. 

The railroads also were obliged to un- 
dertake the feeding of these men. This was 
done in some cases by using dining cars, in 
others in eating houses, and in others, by sup- 
plying lunches on the trains. 

The movement of these drafted men in- 
volyed in some instances a distance as great 
as 1,100 miles. 

The average distance was 388 miles. 

The total number of men inducted under 
the draft was 2,810.296. 

The maximum number in any one month 
was 400.000: the maximum number of any 
one day 50,000 men. 


Of the drafted men, the largest number 
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sent to one camp was 138,349, to Camp Lee, 
Petersburg, Va. 

The special draft calls for men sent to 
various schools for technical training and 
otherwise, totaled 269,857. 

The movement of drafted men involved 
the equivalent of 1,069,124,688 miles of travel 
by one passenger. 

Almost immediately upon the arrival of 
the National Army at its camps, there be- 
gan an inter-camp movement of large propor- 
tions. During a portion of this time organi- 
zations of the National Guard were also 
moving south. It was therefore frequently 
necessary to make suggestions as to appro- 
priate dates for such movements to avoid 
over-crowding of roads and gateways. These 
suggestions were cordially accepted. 

Extremely heavy demands were made 
upon the railroads by the furloughs granted 
at the Divisional Camps. 

In many instances thousands have been 
furloughed for Saturdays or Sundays, and 
at Thanksgiving and at Christmas the num- 
ber of men on leave was well above 250,000 
in each case. The requirements in power to 
meet this has been serious in its effect. 

The movement to the Ports of Embarka- 
tion for overseas service involved less than 
200,000 men up to December 31st, 1917. 

In January, February and March, 1918, a 
total of 150,000. 

In April, 120,000; May 220,000 and June, 
July, and August, nearly 900,000 men. 

The total number moved to the ports for 
overseas movement was approximately 
2,100,000. 

The maximum in any one month being 
306,741 men reached in August, 1918. 

Entire Army Divisions of approximately 
28,000 men were moved at one time from 
their camps to ports of embarkation for over- 
seas service, and frequently two or more 
divisions were moving at the same time. 

A complete Division was entrained and 
started to the Ports frequently in less than 
six days. 

To move a Division required: 


62 trains 

707 Pullman sleeping cars or 

622 coaches 

62 baggage cars for kitchen purposes 
62 baggage cars for baggage, etc. 

The greatest distance covered by these 
large movements was from the Pacific Coast, 
Camp Kearny, California, Camp Fremont, 
California, and Camp Lewis, Washington, to 
the Port of New York, the distance from 
each camp being approximately 3,500 miles. 

Tmmediately upon the signing of the 
armistice on November 11th, 1918, plans be- 
gan to be made to demobilize as many as 
possible of the two million men who had 
not gone overseas. These men were dis- 
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charged from the camps at which they were 
located, being given cash allowance for their 
travel home. 

Daily lists were prepared in advance of 
the men to be discharged showing their des- 
tinations, ticket offices were established in 
the camps and all necessary arrangements 
were made for extra equipment on regular 
trains and special trains for their prompt 
and comfortable movement. 

Plans were also made for the early return 
of troops from overseas. The overseas re- 
turn movement up to September 30th, 1919, 
was 1,965,676, the largest number having been 
reached in the month of June, 1919, 342,686, 
and which exceeds by practically 36,000 the 
greatest number sent overseas in any one 
month. 

Upon the arrival of these returned men at 

the American Ports, they are immediately 
sent to the camps in the vicinity thereof, and 
after proper sanitary conditions are applied, 
medical examinations and proper records 
made, they are promptly transported to the 
camps nearest their homes for demobiliza- 
tion. : 
In the movements from the Port camps, 
arrangements are frequently made for pa- 
rade enroute, which naturally slows up the 
transportation movements. 

Of the sick and wounded, there have been 
a total of 150,000 men moved from the ports 
to the various hospitals, etc., throughout the 
country, and for which most careful prepa- 
rations and the best possible service have 
been arranged. 


There are four complete hospital trains of 
seven cars each, with a kitchen car with ca- 
pacity to prepare special meals required for 
as Many as 250 men. 

In addition there are provided twenty new 
unit cars each with kitchen facilities to feeq 
250 people, and which are used in connection 
with trains made up of Pullman cars. 

There are also seventeen Pullman private 
cars with kitchens, and 150 Pullman sleeping 
cars, making a total of 215 specially assigned 
cars for this service. 

Every possible consideration is given thé 


movement of these sick and wounded men. . 


Solid trains have been run from New 
York as far as Camp Kearny, California, 
and Camp Lewis, Washington, which move- 
ments were given publicity through the 
press and on the picture screens. 

The maximum amount of equipment 
which has been available or required for 
troop movements at any one time is ap 
proximately as follows: 

1500 Pullman sleeping cars 
2500 coaches 
500 baggage and express cars 

On September 30th, 1919, approximately 
90 per cent or 3,675,000 men have been re 
leased from service and returned to their 
homes. 

There were still in Europe or on the sea 
enroute home approximately 35,000 men. 

There have been on the sea enroute home 
over 170,000 at one time. 

Total number still in service approximate. 
ly 350,000 men. 


Cooperation Among Railroads 
HAROLD A. MATTICE 


Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway Economics 


When the Railroad Administration en- 
tered upon its duties it found the railroads 
of the country already operating practically 
as one system, and its activities have been 
mainly along lines forbidden by law to the 
earriers themselves. How over 850 com- 
panies operating 250,000 miles of line came 
to be so united that it is possible to ship 
through freight or buy a through ticket from 
almost any point in the country to any 
other, according to a rate set forth in print, 
is the story of cooperation among business 
rivals. The result was not accomplished in 
a day, and has cost much money and effort, 
but the roads were forced to it by the ruin- 
ous result of competition wherever it was 
unchecked, and by the proven value of co- 
operation. If railroad men had not learned 
this lesson nothing like our present system 
could ever have come into existence. 


The early roads were not in competition 
and paid little attention to eachother. Each 
served a limited territory and there were 
few junction points. When lines began to 
meet there were at first no arrangements 
for the through routing of freight or passen- 
gers, and no line was under any obligation 
to do anything for any other. For example, 
in the early fifties there were ten lines be 
tween Albany and Buffalo. Conductors were 
changed at each junction, and in some cases 
it was impossible to buy a through ticket. 

The evils of unrestricted competition were 
not long in appearing, and all the familiar 
symptoms were evident at once. A perusal 
of the eight days’ deliberations of the rep- 
resentatives of nineteen New England roads 
in Boston, Dec. 1850-Jan. 1851, leaves little 
to be learned about the subject from later 
records. The familiar charges of rebating 
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were exchanged; secret rebating to small 
shippers in the form of free drayage, open 
rebating to large shippers, with the added 
information that the practice had been 
prought from England. The familiar reme- 
dies were proposed, rate agreements and the 
pooling of traffic and profits. 

There were other conventions that dis- 
cussed other matters of common interest. 
On Aug. 24-25, 1852, there was a general 
railroad convention at Springfield, Mass., to 
consider uniform train rules, exchange of 
reports, time-tables, and like matters. The 
Ohio railroad convention met annually in 
the early fifties and was deeply interested 
in the abuse of passes. Several important 
conventions met in 1863 in cities of New 
York state, which resulted in improved ar- 
rangements for through tickets among forty- 
eight roads, and in the establishment of 
what was probably the first union ticket 
office, at the corner of Broad and Spring 
streets, New York, on May first, 1863. A 
convention was held at Cleveland on Nov. 
28, 1854, by the representatives of thirty-one 
roads. Joint tariffs and classifications were 
made public, together with an interesting 
plea for an advance in rates. 

The next really important step was the 
coalition of many small roads into systems 
during the early fifties. The New York Cen- 
tral consolidated eleven lines in 1853, and 
the Pennsylvania followed a similar devel- 
opment. As was to be expected, the inter- 
ests of these large lines soon came into col- 
lision, and the situation became accute when 
the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 


- the Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio obtained 


through lines from the middle west to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and began to compete 
for the vast new business. In 1854, accord- 
ing to President Thomson of the Pennsyl- 
vania, “a free interchange of opinions took 
place” with a view to “preventing ruinous 
competition.” In 1858 he reported that an 
agreement had been signed by the presi- 
dents of the four trunk lines. 

In these agreements is to be seen the 
origin of the modern traffic association, but 
it was not until] 1870 that a successful one 
was established. This was the so-called 
Omaha pool, formed by the Northwestern, 
the Rock Island and the Burlington. These 
evenly-matched rivals found themselves in 
competition for the traffic between Chicago 
and Omaha, and realizing that a rate war 
would be disasterous, decided to divide the 
business. A money-pool was formed; the 
traffic was divided as evenly as possible, 
each road retaining about half the proceeds. 
The remainder went into the general fund 
for equal distribution. This organization 
continued until 1882, when it became part of 
the Western Freight Association. 

The next development was in the south. 
Progress was slow after the Civil War; the 
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country was poor and over-supplied with 
railroads. In consequence there was ruin- 
ous competition and the roads became prac- 
tically valueless to their owners, There was 
universal rebating and rate-cutting in spite 
of some agreements between managers, 
made, it has been said, “with the purpose 
merely of practicing deception upon each 
other.” After several attempts at a general 
plan, a working agreement was reached in 
1873 by the lines competing between Atlanta 
and the seaboard. This was the Southern 
Railway and Steamship Association, soon to 
include about thirty companies. Its leader 
was Mr. Albert Fink, one of the greatest of 
our railroad men. The example of this or- 
ganization strongly influenced the whole 
movement in this country. Its success was 
due to an adequate structure and to the fact 
jw its officers had authority to enforce the 
rules. 

The object of the association was so to 
control competition as to stop rebates and 
rate-cutting with their disasterous results. 
Traffic was in the hands of the executive 
committee, and there were sub-committees 
for special lines of work. For involved dis- 
putes there was a board of three perma- 
nent arbitrators. Each carrier had a fixed 
proportion of business assigned to it. Any 
execess of receipts was turned into the gen- 
eral fund after a small deduction for serv- 
ices. This fund was divided proportionally, 
so that those roads profited who had not re- 
ceived their share of traffic. Healthy com- 
petition continued in the matter of. getting 
business by fair methods, since a line mak- 
ing an advance one year could claim a larger 
share the next. The trend of rates was gen- 
erally downward, and in this, as in improved 
service, the public was the gainer. An early 
offshoot was the Southern Passenger Asso- 
ciation, which has always been closely as- 
sociated with the older organization. Not 
the least of the accomplishments of the 
Southern Railway and Steamship Associa- 
tion was the Southern Classification, unt- 
form for the territory south of the Potomac 
and Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 

In the seventies and eighties there was a 
great extension of the traffic associations, 
and practically every road was drawn into 
one or more of them. This period is also 
the stormy one in our transportation his- 
tory. Ratewars were frequent and disas- 
terous, and rebating a common evil. From 
all of this it might be deduced that the 
traffic associations were a failure, but the 
influence of the associations were always 
against these things, and as they grew 
stronger the evils decreased. How much 
worse things might have been but for the 
restraint from cooperative effort no one 
knows. During all this period of turmoil the 
railroad men were learning the advantages 
of consulting the common interest. 























































With the passage of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in 1887 the traffic associations 
were forced to enter upon an entirely new 
course. The Anti-Trust Law and decisions 
of the courts compelled still further changes. 
All pools and rate-agreements became ille- 
gal practices, but the usefulness of the asso- 
ciations increased rather than diminished. 
The almost incredible amount of railroad 
law on the statute books, together with the 
supervisory activities of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the numerous state 
commissions, has brought about a situation 
too complex for the railroads to cope with 
as individuals. The associations have un- 
dergone complete reorganization, but their 
activities have broadened to include practi- 
cally everything that has to do with rail- 
roads. 

The modern associations fall into four 
main classes: freight and passenger, classi- 
fication, car-service, and technical. 

The freight and passenger associations 
are classed together because they function 
in a similar manner. The members bind 
themselves to notify each other through the 
association of any contemplated change in 
rates or rules, and to give opportunity for 
exchange of opinion. Each road is abso- 
lutely free to make any changes it sees fit, 
and there is no authority to compel agree 
ment on any subject. Besides serving as a 
clearing-house for the exchange of opinion, 
the officers of the association compile and 
publish the joint-tariff books. These are 
distributed to the members and to shippers. 

The classification associations compile and 
publish lists showing every conceivable ar- 
ticle that can be shipped, each in its proper 
class. Continual revision and enlargement 
is necessary, and the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission insists that every distinction 
must be for a definite reason based on the 
service required. The interstate traffic of 
the whole country is under three classifica- 
tions, the Official, the Southern and the 
Western. As a service to carriers and ship- 
pers there is hardly a more valuable result 
of cooperation. It may be asked why co 
operation is not carried a step further and 
the three reduced to one. The answer ig 
found in the fact that products and the 
practices of shippers in the three sections 
are so different that unification would serve 
no useful purpose, though the subject has 
been carefully considered. 

The technical associations have had an 
influence that is hard to measure. Officials 
interested in every important specialty have 
formed societies whjch hold meetings, ex- 
change views, and publish their proceedings 
and technical papers. In this way the best 
ideas are constantly being made public and 
circulated. A strong influence is always at 
work toward the best and most economical 
practices. The American Railway Associa- 
tion, the best known of these societies, has 
recently amalgamated with seven technical 
organizations to form the new American 
Railroad Association. It is expected that by 
thus unifying efforts greater cooperation 
may be obtained. 

It is hoped that in this very superficial 
consideration of the large subject of railroad 
cooperation some idea has been given of 
the results so far obtained, and of their im- 
portance to one of the most vital of our in- 
dustries. We seem to be about to begin a 
new chapter of our railroad history, and all 
depends on legislation now pending in Con- 
gress. 


The Progress of Transportation by Rail As 
Shown in Contemporary Documents 
COMPILED BY ELIZABETH O. CULLEN 


Of the Bureau of Railway Economics Library 


The first railroads were built to facilitate 
the hauling of coal from mines to the River 
Tyne in England. 

1630. “.,..The manner of carriage is, by 
laying rails of timber from the colliery down 
to the river exactly straight and parallel, 
and bulky carts are made with four rowlets 
fitting these rails, whereby the carriage is so 
easy that one horse will draw some four or 
five chaldron of coals, and is an immense 
benefit to the coal merchants...” 

From Roger North’s Life- of 

Lord Keeper Guilford, 1676. 


One and three-auarters centuries later 
occurred the first discussion of the railroad 
problem in America. 

1808. “...It has, however, occurred to 
me, that a few remarks upon rail roads might 
not be unacceptable to you, especially as the 
public attention has been often called to this 
sort of improvement, and the public mind 
filled with very imperfect conceptions of its 
utility....The astonishing loads drawn upon 
rail roads by single horses in England, have 
induced many of our citizens to hope for 
their early application to the use of our 
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country. I fear this hope is vain, excepting 
on a very small scale, and that chiefly in the 
coal country near Richmond. For it is evi- 
dent that upon a rail road no other carriage 
but that which is expressly constructed for 
the purpose can be employed,—and that to 
render a rail road sufficiently saving of the 
expense of common carriage, to justify the 
cost of its erection, there must be a very 
great demand for its use. But the sort of 
produce which is carried to our markets is 
collected from such scattered points, and 
comes by such a diversity of routes, that rail 
roads are out of the question as to the car- 
riage of common articles. Rail roads lead- 
ing from the coal mines to the margin of the 
James River, might answer their expense, or 
others from the marble quarries near Phila- 
delphia to the Schuylkill. But these are the 
only instances within my knowledge, in 
which they at present might be employed. 
There is, however, a use for rail roads as 
a temporary means of overcoming the most 
difficult parts of artificial navigation, and 
for this use they are invaluable, and in many 
instances offer the means of accomplishing 
distant lines of communication which might 
otherwise remain impracticable, even to our 
national resources, for centuries to come.” 
B. H. Latrobe, in postcript to a 
letter to Albert Gallatin, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, U. S. A., 
March 16, 1808. Letter printed 
in Gallatin’s Report on internal 
improvements, April 12, 1808. 


A gentleman from Hoboken argues for the 
adoption of steam railroads in the improve- 
ment of internal communications in America. 
1812. “...So0 many and so important 
are the-advantages which these states would 
derive from the general adoption of the pro- 
posed railways, that they ought, in my hum- 
ble opinion, to become an object of primary 
attention to the national government. The 
insignificant sum of two or three thousand 
dollars would be adequate to give the project 
a fair trial... 

But the attention of the general govern- 
ment is urged more imperatively to this ob 
ject, from the consideration of its great na- 
tional importance in a fiscal point of view. 
If any reliance can be placed on the calcu- 
lations I have made, the revenue which this 
mode of transportation, when brought into 
general use, would be capable of producing, 
would far exceed the aggregate amount of 
duties on foreign importations... 

The far greater part of domestic com-‘ 
merce consists of bulky articles, many of 
which now pay fifty per cent. on transporta- 
tion to market. By the introduction of the 
proposed railways, nine-tenths at least of 
this enormous tax would in many instances 
be saved. and the expense of transportation 
reduced from fifty to five per cent. 

The extension and completion of the main 


arteries of such a system of communication 
would by no means be a work of time... 
Requiring no supply of water—no precision 
and accuracy in leveling, the work could be 
commenced and carried on in various parts; 
its progress would be rapid and its comple- 
tion could be ascertained with certainty... 
The celerity of communication it would 
afford with the distant sections of our wide 
extended empire, is a consideration of the 


utmost moment. To the rapidity of the mo-, 


tion of a steam carriage on these railways 
no definite limit can be set... I can see 
nothing to hinder a steam carriage from 
moving on these ways with a velocity of 
one hundred miles an hour... It is probable 
that it may not in practice be convenient to 
exceed twenty or thirty miles per hour. Ac- 
tual experiments, however, can alone deter- 
mine the matter, and I should not be sur- 
prised at seeing steam-carriages propelled 
at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour... 

In a military point of view, the advantages 
resulting from the establishment of these 
railways and steam carriages would be in- 
calculable. It would render at once our 
frontiers on every side invulnerable. Armies 
could be conveyed in twenty-four hours a 
greater distance than it would now take 
them weeks, or perhaps months, to march... 

Whatever Constitutional doubts may be 
entertained respecting the power of Con- 
gress to cut and form canals, there can be 
none about the power to lay out and make 
roads...” 

John Stevens, in Documents 
Tending to Prove the Superior 
Advantages of. Railways and 
Steam Carriages Over Canal 
Navigation. New York, 1812. 

The first American railroad project meets 

with success. 
1827-1830. “...The government of the 
United. States justly appreciating the im- 
portance of this enterprise, have extended 
to it a most liberal patronage. Several able 
and efficient membérs of the Topographical 
Corps have been detached to the services of 
the company. These officers have examined 
various routes from the city of Baltimore to 
the valley of the Potomac, and along that 
ravine as far as Cumberland. They are now 
engaged in a general reconnaissance of the 
country between the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, and are expected to return in a few 
weeks, prepared to lay before the board the 
result of their labors. Should a chief engi- 
neer by that time have been engaged, the 
board entertain the hope, that they will soon 
after, be ready to commence the actual loca- 
tion and construction of the road. 

The directors take great pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the genera] approbation and 
good will with which this enterprise is re- 
garded throughout the country. . . They 
have received communications from almost 
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every district between this city and Ohio, 
as well as from many parts of that flourish- 
ing state, giving assurances of a cordial de- 
sire to afford the company every aid and 
support; and of a general willingness on the 
part of landholders, to relinquish the ground 
necessary for the road, free of cost. 

In conclusion, the board feel a high satis- 
faction in stating, as the result of all the 
information and experience they have yet 
acquired, that their confidence in the prac- 
ticability of the Rail Road, remains unabated, 
and that they believe the most sanguine cal- 
culations of its importance and _ utility, 
whether the object be regarded with refer- 
ence to its national and local advantages, 
or, its profits to,the stockholders, will be 
realized.” 

From First Annual Report of 
the Directors to the Stockhold- 
ers of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, October 1, 
1827. 


« ..At the time of their first and second 
annual reports, the Board were engaged in 
obtaining preparatory information, and mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for com- 
mencing the construction of the road. The 
third annual report found them employed 
in overcoming the great, and, in the opinion 
of many, insurmountable obstacles which 
had occurred upon the sections between the 
city of Baltimore and the Patapsco river. 
The present report will convey to the Stock- 
holders the gratifying information, that all 
these difficulties have been subdued; and 
that the company, as well as the community, 
are now in the enjoyment of the profitable 
and useful results which have followed the 
completion of the first division of the road. 
It is, therefore, with feelings of highest sat- 
isfaction. that the Board submit their 
Fourth Annual Report........ 

The first division of the road was opened 
for the transportation of passengers on the 
22d of May 1830...... but the preparation 
of the necessary Cars was not effected until 
the early part of June following, from 
which time, the travelling upon this division, 
including a distance of about 13 miles, has 
been constant and uninterrupted; and, on 
the first of October there had been received 
twenty thousand and twelve dollars and 
thirty-six cents, although but a single track 
was completed, and the company were not 
in a situation, until within a short time 
past, to undertake the transportation of any 
merchandise or produce, and are still unable 
to convey one-tenth part of the quantity that 
is offered...... 23 


From the Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the President and 
Directors to the Stockholders 
of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, October 11, 
1830. . 
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Among the earliest advocates of “Safety 
First” on railroads was the London Quarter. 
ly review. 

1825. “What can be more palpably 
absurd and ridiculous than the prospect held 
out of locomotives travelling twice as fast 
as stage-coaches! We should as soon ex- 
pect the people of Woolwich to suffer them- 
selves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s 
ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the 
mercy of such a machine, going at such a 
rake. ic We trust that Parliament will, 
in‘all railways it may sanction, limit the 
speed to eight or nine miles an hour, which 
we entirely agree with Mr. Sylvester is ag 
great as can be ventured on with safety.” 
Quarterly review, March, 1825, 


Despite the Quarterly’s scepticism as to 
their utility, Chief Engineer Knight of the 
B. & O adopted steam engines as the motive 
power of that road. : : 
1830 “Experience, with regard to the 
celerity of the conveyance of passengers 
during the preceding four months on the 
first 13 miles of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road, is of the most cheering and convincing 
character, The practicability of maintain- 
ing a speed of 10 miles per hour with horses 
has been exhibited...The load for a horse 
on the Rail Way, will be one car carrying 25 
passengers, with a relay every six or seven 
RT TAS 5 as a 

Within the last few months, the improve- 
ments in Locomotive Steam Engines have 
been such as to insure their general use on 
all Rail Ways of suitable graduation...... 

With locomotives, the transportation of 
commodities may proceed with the same 
velocity as the conveyance of persons with 
very little, if any increased expense.—This 
arrangement will add immensely to the 
capacity of the road, while it will greatly 
lessen the number of engines, wagons, and 
men, necessary to be employed. The move- 
ment may be from 10 to 15 miles per hour, 
so as to average 10 miles including all stop- 
rr i 

From Engineer's Report (Jona- 
than Knight, Chief Engineer) 
included in Fourth Annual Re- 
port...of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Road Company, 1830. 


Early railroad operation and improve- 
ments in New York State. 
1832. “Yesterday evening the passen- 
gers on this road were brought down the 
inclined plane to Franklin street, and during 
the remainder of the season, they will start 
from that place. The inclined plane is about 
three-fourths of a mile long, and the cars 
pass it in about four minutes. The com- 
pany has erected a large house to shelter 
the cars, and an office at the termination, 
and made a good road to that point for hacks 
and coaches. The English Engine is doing 
all the business, the American has not yet 
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been used, but will be in a few days. The 

passengers are taken across the road for 

five shillings each, and they average four to 

five hundred a day.—This rate will give 

about fourteen per cent. on the capital.” 
Article in American Railroad 
Journal, for May 19, 1832, dated 
Albany, May 15.—Mohawk Rail- 
road [i. e. Mohawk and Hud- 
son railroad.] 


“Down in the South” was built the first 

American railroad that actually began oper- 
ations with steam, locomotives. 
1834. “.,.In the motive power of the 
Company, the stockholders recommended a 
gradual increase; and the Direction have in 
conformity, ordered four English Steam 
Cars, in addition to those last reported, mak- 
ing in all eight English Engines, received 
under contract. Of those contracted for at 
that time all have been received, except two 
English Engines, constructed by Mr. E. 
Berry, and they may be expected shortly as 
they were to have been shipped on the 10th 
of April... 

The Road having been completed in 
November last, and none of the new steam 
cars having been then received, the Direc- 
tion were under the painful necessity of de- 
clining the rich harvest of freight, which 
was urged on them at that time. Even the 
still more profitable transportation of Pas- 
sengers was lost in a great degree by the 
same circumstance, and by the unfinished, 
and unfurnished condition of Public Houses 
along the line of Road... 

In August last, a letter was written to the 
Post Office Department, in Washington, offer- 
ing to transport the mails. . No answer was 
returned to this offer, and on the 5th of 
April another letter was written recalling 
that offer. In consequence of this, an appli- 
cation from the Post Office Department, has 
been received, calling for proposals, and al- 
though, the tenor of that communication, is 
not in /accordance with the character and 
advantages of the conveyance tendered; still 
the confident belief is entertained that an 
arrangement must ere long be effected 
which will be alike advantageous to the 
Company, to the government, and to the 
community. The Company now sends an 
express daily from one commercial city to 
another, distant 136 miles, in 12 hours, and 
that in the day time. The daily papers of 
this city, are sent by this conveyance, but 
merchants’ letters of the utmost importance 
to them in business, are not less than two 
days going under contract. Letters are 
sometimes lost, and the mail robbed in its 
present course. No such losses can be pos- 
sible, when the mail is carried by a steam 
car, guarded by a host of passengers and 
‘attendants. The community have a right 
to expect from the government, that every 
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possible facility should be afforded to their 
commercial interests....” 
From Annual report of the Di- 
rection of the South Carolina 
Canal.and Rail Road Company, 
May 6th, 1834. 

And “down in the South” two years later, 

influential citizens argued: Build a railroad 
through to the Northwest and preserve 
slavery! 
1836. “ ..The charter declares, that it 
shall run through South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, having 
its southern terminus on the ocean at 
Charleston, and the northern point, before it 
branches, between the Cumberland moun- 
tains and Kentucky river; and thence ex- 
tending to Maysville, Cincinnati and Louis- 
VISE; . < 6.0 chide wees seuss 

... At Cincinnati, we shall unite with a 
Rail Road leading to Springfield, and thence 
to Sandusky, and thus there will be in this 
direction a continuous line of Rail Road from 
the Atlantic Ocean to Lake Erie. On the 
road from Lexington to Louisville, a lateral 
branch of 20 miles to Madison would con- 
nect ours with the Rail Road from that place 
to Lake Michigan...... The two great Lakes 
and the extensive regions around them, al- 
though one thousand miles from the south- 
ern Atlantic, will thus be connected with it 
at Charleston...... 

The striking peculiarity of our road is 
that, unlike all those which unite the East 
and West, it will embrace every variety of 
climate and production (except sugar,) 
which blesses our wide extended country. 
It is, therefore, capable of sustaining a vast 
internal trade, in agricultural exchanges, 
and in time of war, would be more produc- 
tive than in time of peace. It would then 
also possess this additional advantage, that 
when the Northwest has become an exten- 
sively manufacturing country, to which it is 
fast advancing, our road would be the chan- 
nel of exclusive supply to the South of these 
articles, when a hostile fleet might prevent 
their importation from the North and 


I have thus far confined myself to the 
commercial advantages of this road. A 
more enlarged view would embrace its 
social and political relations. But want of 
time compels me to leave these to the sug- 
gestion of your own minds, except in one 
particular...... It is the influence this road 
will have in securing the stability of the 
institutions peculiar to the South. The 
Northwest can have no foreign commerce, 
but through other parts of the union: and 
from her peculiar situation and the char- 
acter of her climate and soil, she must be 
dependent for her prosperity and wealth 
chiefly on her agriculture...... The South- 
ern States, from the character of their labor 
and the nature of their great staple produc- 
tions must continue planting States, in 
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which it will be more for their interests 
bk Ont to buy their provisions, than to raise 
them. It is in the Southern States, there- 
fore, that the Northwest will always find 
her best and often her only market...... 
This is known and felt throughout the whole 
region of the Northwest. Every farmer 
there understands that his prosperity de- 
pends on finding an outlet to the South for 
the produce of his farm. And he feels and 
knows, that when abolitionism has swept 
over this region...... the sourtes of his 
wealth will be dried up. The people of the 
Northwest are too well informed to doubt 
on the subject. Any attempt to disturb the 
present state of things, whether it is to end 
as it most likely will, in a severance of the 
union, -or in emancipation, will give the 
death-blow to their prosperity...... 

It is to the Northwest, therefore that the 
South must look for steady support when 
the hour of trial comes, and there she may 
look witn confidence...... 

The Mississippi already, opens a channel 
of mutual exchanges between the Northwest 
and the South, which has done much to bind 
the two people together and render more 
secure our peculiar institutions. But “to 
make the assurance doubly sure” our road 
is wanted...... Make it...... and you have 
bound the Northwest still stronger to you, 
and may rest assured, that your institutions 
are secure, your property safe, and that your 
repose will not be disturbed...... 


From Address of Col. A. Bland- 
ing, to the citizens of Charles- 
ton convened in town meeting, 
on the Louisville, Cincinnati 
and Charleston Rail Road. 
Columbia, S. C., May 14th, 1836. 


Enter—the era of consolidation. 

1853. “Agreement made this seven- 
teenth day of May, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three, Between the 
Albany and Schenectady Rail Road Company, 
the Schenectady and Troy Rail Road Com- 
pany, the Utica and Schenectady Rail Road 
Company, the Mohawk Valley Rail Road Com- 
pany, the Syracuse and Utica Rail Road Com- 
pany,the Syracuse and Utica Direct Rail Road 
Company, the Rochester and Syracuse Rail 
Road Company, the Buffalo and Rochester 
Rail Road Company, the Rochester, Lockport 
and Niagara Falls Rail Road Company, and 
the Buffalo and Lockport Rail Road Com- 
pany, all bodies corporate existing under the 
laws of the State of New York. 

Whereas, by an act of the Legislature of 
the said State of New York, passed on the 
second day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-three, entitled “an act to 
authorize the consolidation of certain rail 
road companies,” the several companies 
above named or any two or more of them 
were thereby authorized at any time to con- 
solidate such companies into a single cor- 
poration, in the manner therein mentioned, 


as on reierence to the said act will more 
fully appear. 

And whereas, negotiations have hereto- 
fore been entered into by and between the 
said several companies, for the purpose of 
effecting their consolidation into a single 
corporation as authorized by the said act of 
the Legislature, and the same has been 
agreed upon, on the terms and conditions 
hereinafter mentioned and contained. 

Now, therefore, this agreement made by 
and between the several companiés above 
named, under and in virtue of the authority 
conferred upon them by the act of the 
islature aforesaid, Witnesseth, That the said 
several companies herein before named, do 
agree, and each for itself severally doth 
hereby agree, that the several companies or 
bodies shall be consolidated into and form 
one corporation, under the name of 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAIL ROAD 
COMPANY, 

Which shall continue for the term of five 

hundred years from its commencement. 
From Agreement between the 
Albany and Schenectady Rail 
Road, the Schenectady and Troy 
Rail Road, [and others] where. 
by said companies are consoli- 
dated into one _ corporation, 
under the name of “The New 
York Central Rail Road Com- 
pany....’’ Albany, Joel Munsell, 
1853. 


Railroads in the Civil War. 
1861-1865. “...The recent war, whilst 
it taxed to the utmost, the capacities of the 
railroads in the United States, interposed 
obstructions very naturally to the opening 
of new routes, and suspended action upon 
many that were in the course of construc- 


‘tion. 


The Southern roads were worked with 
prodigious energy, and without them the 
war, on the scale that it was conducted, 
would have been impracticable. But two or 
three short routes were opened during the 
pressure of hostilities, and, in the conflict 
of the armies, most of the roads were more 
or less torn up or destroyed, and all of them 
came out of the struggle with greatly im- 
paired means, with deficient tracks and 
worn out iron, with exhaustion of locomo- 
tives and cars. The wonder is, that the 
roads were enabled to work so long, cut 
off as the country was from all external 
means of repair and supply. The energy 
which kept them at work amid the Hercul- 
ean discouragements that existed, is one of 
the miracles of the times. That energy was 


not exhausted with the war. It is mani- 


festing itself in a thousand forms today, 
and from Virginia to Texas every road is 
being rapidly restored, and repaying the 
efforts of the Companies with the most 
splendid results....” 

DeBow’s review, vol. 1, March, 1866. 
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A few chapters on Pacific Railroads. 
1848. “...I believe it is pretty gener- 
ally known that I have devoted four years 
exclusively to the subject of a railroad from 
Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean... That 
I have explored and examined more than 800 
miles of the route... and that a great part 
of the country over which I passed had 
never before been traversed except by sav- 
ages...and now Mr. Benton says that my 
‘surveys have extended only from one end of 
this Capitol to the other.’. 

I have shown to the people the plan and 
simple way this great work might be ac- 
complished; have explained its great im- 
portance and vast results; and now it ap- 
pears that there are members of Congress, 
who have not even read the bill. It is evi- 
dent Mr. Benton has not from his violent 
opposition to that which is not proposed in 
the bill... 

... With the failure of this bill, Oregon, 
California, and all the North Pacific Coast, 
must be a separate, independent nation. But 
could our interests be united by drawing 
the commerce and intercourse of Europe 
with Asia across our continent, dividing the 
vast benefits, participating in each other’s 
local advantages and position, then a union 
would have been formed, which time would 
but strengthen and make more lasting...” 

Asa Whitney, in a letter to 
Freeman Hunt, Editor of Hunt’s 


Merchants’ Magazine, October 
15, 1848, 
1855. “...A comparison of the results 


stated above, and of those exhibited in the 
tables referred to, conclusively shows that 
the route of the 32d parallel is, of those sur- 
veyed, ‘the most practicable and economical 
route for a railroad from the Mississippi 
river to the Pacific ocean.’ 

This is the shortest route; and not only 
is its estimated cost less than a third than 
that of any other of the lines, but the char- 
acter of the work required is such that it 
can be executed in a vastly shorter period. 
It is obvious that a road on any of these 
routes, with the exception perhaps of the 
47th parallel, must be built continuous- 
ly from the two extremities, and an ob- 
stacle that arrests its progress at any 
point defers the commencement of all the 
work in advance. The tunnels and much of 
the other work on the more northerly 
routes in the most desolate regions are such 
as could not be commenced until a road was 
constructed up to those points, and would 
then require a long period for their comple- 
tion. 

On the southernmost route, on the contra- 
ry, the progress of the work will be regulated 
chiefly by the speed with which cross-ties 
and rails can be delivered and laid, the nature 
of the country being such that throughout 
the whole line the road-bed can easily be 
prepared in advance of the superstructure. 


The few difficult points, such as the Pass of 
the Guadalupe and Hueco mountains, and 
the passes between the Rio Grande and Gila, 
would delay the work but an inconsiderable 
period. 

‘This peculiarity of the ground presents 
another advantage in the fact that tempo- 
rary tracks could be laid upon the natural 
surface of the earth to almost any extent, 
to serve for the transportation of materials 
and supplies. 

The climate on this route is such as to 
cause less interruption to the work than on 
any other route. 

Not only is this the shortest and least 
costly route to the Pacific, but it is the short- 
est and cheapest route to San Francisco, the 


. greatest commercial city on our western 


coast; while the aggregate length of railroad 
lines connecting it at its eastern terminus 
with the Atlantic and Gulf seaports is less 
than the ageregate | connection with any 
other route. .... 
Sedna Davis, secretary of 
war, in Report of the Secretary 
of War communicating the sev- 
eral Pacific railroad explora- 
tions... 33d Cong., 1st session, 
H. Doc. 129. 
1862. “...The last action of the House 
on the Pacific Railroad, was upon a motion 
of Mr. Sargent, to print 2,500 copies of the 
bill, which was agreed to. 

The bill was signed by the President, and 
became a law on July Ist, 1862. 

The bill having passed, I immediately pre- 
pared a map and designation of our route as 
required by Section 7 of the act, which says 
that “Whenever said companies shall desig- 
nate the general route of their road, and file 
a map of the same in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he shall cause the lands 
for fifteen miles on each side of said route 
or routes, to be withdrawn from private en- 
terprise, emption and sale.”...... 

I left Washington, Friday, June 27th, for 
New York, for the purpose of making neces- 
sary inquiries, and securing provisional con- 
tracts, if possible, for the Iron Equipment, 
etc., for the first fifty miles of our road. 
My desire being to make such contracts, if 
possible, for Government Bonds—and so 
that, if necessary, the first fifty miles could 
be completed by the fall of 1863. 

Finding that Iron was rapidly advancing 
in price, and mills beginning to refuse to 
take orders, . I placed matters in the 
hands of G. T. M. Davis, Esq., with instruc- 
tions to immediately close some kind of 
arrangement with iron, locomotive and car 
men, upon the best terms he could get, be- 
fore further advances took place...... 

Mr. Davis succeeded in making a contract 
with Norris & Co., of Philadelphia, for eight 
locomotives, deliverable in January, to be 
aoe 1 entirely in Government bonds, when 
ssued...... 
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Having successfully accomplished the ob- 
jects of my mission, I sailed from New York 
...July 21, 1862, arriving in San Francisco, 
August 17, 1862. 

Theodore D. Judah, in Report of 


the Chief Engineer of the Cen- 


tral Pacific Railroad Co. of Cal., 
on his operations in the Atlantic 
States, September 1, 1862. 


1869. “The administration of President 
Grant and the sessions of the Forty-first 
Congress opened on the 4th of March, 1869. 
The houses of Congress remained in session 
only until the 9th of April...During those 
twenty-six working-days, no less than twen- 
ty-three bills were introduced into the 
Senate, providing for the construction of 
14,050 miles of railway which unaided pri- 
vate capital could not be induced to build, 
and appropriating to the furtherance of the 
work 224,245,520 acres of the national do- 
main, or nearly one-half of the whole amount 
of territory now remaining unoccupied... 
In certain cases liberal subsidies in money 
also were asked, and, under the provisions 
of three bills alone, the government was to 
become responsible for nearly seven millions 
of annual interest on more than one hundred 
and fifteen millions of capital indebted- 
ness....;. 

..-Bills which have ‘money in them’ are 
the bane of representative government. It 
is currently supposed—whether correctly or 
not is of no consequence, so far as the ef- 
fect on legislation is concerned—that the 
constructors of the Union Pacific Railway, 
and the stockholders of the Credit Mobilier 
made on the ‘job,’ if it may be so called, 
some seven hundred and fifty per cent on 
the amount of capital embarked. Doubtless 
the persons severally interested in the en- 
actment by Congress of the twenty-three 
bills introduced into the Senate between the 
5th of March and the 9th of April last are 
fully persuaded, each, that the passage of 
his particular bill involves for him a no less 
profitable return. . 

The people of this country should have 
obtained two things, almost equally valu- 
able, from the completion of the Pacific 
Railway,—the first a trans-continental road, 
and the second, the wisdom which comes 
from dearly purchased experience. Very 
likely the money cost of the Pacific Railway, 
great as it was, and lavish as the method 
of construction is understood to have been, 
was not excessive. The country demanded 
the thoroughfare, and was willing to pay 
for it; it made its own contract for the work 
of construction, and yet retains the power 
to enforce the terms of that contract. It has 
therefore little right to complain if the dar- 
ing and energetic men, who risked their 
whole fortune’ in the work of forcing 
through a novel enterprise to a splendid suc- 
cess, now claim to the uttermost farthing 
the great stakes for which they played so 
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well. At the same time, after the lesson 
has been paid for, it should not be forgotten. 

In a moral and political point of view, 
there is nothing more dangerous than this 
fostering of special interests; for the legis- 
lation which effects it inevitably becomes 
a precedent, to the application of which 
there is no limit...... 

...-The United States government may 
now fairly be considered as committed to 
the policy of lending encouragement, 
through direct material aid, to an indefinite 
expansion of railways. It is many years 
since the precedent was established of 
granting tracts of public land in aid of rail- 
road construction. While the demands of 
the companies were limited to this, little ob- 
jection could be made to them. ..The assist- 
ance asked for was not, however, long con- 
fined within these limits. In the case of the 
Pacific Railway, for the first time, a money 
as well as a land subsidy was granted to a 
railroad enterprise. The record of the first 
few weeks of the Forty-First Congress gives 
the country, if it only heeds it, a very clear 
intimation of the use which is to be made of 
the precedent thus established...... i 


Charles Francis Adams, in Rail- 
way problems in 1869, North 
American Review, v. 110: 116- 
150; January, 1870. 


James J. Hill prophesies: — 


1907. “...The country must have, as 
rapidly as it can be built, additional tracks 
and terminal facilities, of which it stands 
in such need today. Suppose that only 
twenty-five per cent additional track with 
necessary terminals and equipment is to be 
built during the next five years; for with 
less the country cannot escape severe dis- 
tress and business depression, cannot con- 
duct promptly the volume of business even 
now in sight...... 


No practical man would accept a contract 
for furnishing the facilities required, includ- 
ing additional equipment and terminal facil- 
ities, for less than $75,000 per mile...The 
new work, then, would amount to $5,500,000,- 
000 in round numbers, or a yearly average 
of $1,100,000,000. That is the sum which 
should be spent before the commerce of the 
country can be moved properly...” [Mr. Hill 
estimated that it would be necessary to 
build 11,000 miles of track each year for 
five years.] 

James J. Hill in letter to the 
Governor of Minnesota, dated 
January 14, 1907. 


Government control. 
1917. “...And whereas it has now be- 
come necessary in the national defense to 
take possession and assume control of cer- 
tain systems of transportation and to utilize 
the same, to the exclusion, as far ag may 
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be necessary, of other than war traffic 
thereon, for the transportation of troops, 
war material, and equipment therefor, and 
for other needful and desirable purposes 
connected with the prosecution of the war; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, Pres- 
ident of the United States, under and by vir- 
tue of the powers vested in me, by the fore- 
going resolutions and statute...do hereby 
...take possession and assume control at 
12 o’clock noon on the 28th day of Decem- 
ber, 1917, of each and every system of trans- 
portation and the appurtenances thereof 
located wholly or in part within the bounda- 
ries of the continental United States...” 

U. S. President, Proclamation 
on December 26, 1917. 

One suggestion as to railroads of the fu- 

ture: — 
1919. “| ..The grouping or consolida- 
tion of the railroads in the United States, 
within a reasonable time, into a limited 
number, possibly twenty to thirty, strong 
competing systems, is essential; because 
railroad rates must be the same for similar 
service, whether performed by the weak, 
necessitous railroad, or by the strong and 
prosperous one. It is in the interest of the 
public that railroad charges shall be neither 
so high as to cause the strong roads to profit 
unduly, nor so low as to force the weak lines, 
upon which large sections of the country 
may be vitally dependent, into bankruptcy 
or into such a permanently enfeebled condi- 
tion as to prevent them from serving the 
public adequately and effectively. All sec- 
tions of the country ought in the future to 
be served by railroad systems managed by 
companies strong enough to serve the public 
with progressive efficiency and economy. 

It will be necessary for the government 
to return the railroads to the companies 
from which they were taken, but the ob- 
stacles to the grouping or consolidation of 
railroads, under conditions approved by the 
government, should be removed, and pro- 
vision should be made for bringing all of 
the railroads in the country within a reason- 
able time into such a number of strong com- 
peting systems as it may be found desirable 
or necessary to perpetuate in order to se- 
cure for each principal district of the coun- 
try the service of more than one system. 
The grouping or consolidation should be 
about the present strong systems, that is 
along commercial lines, and not by arbi- 
trary territorial sub-divisions of the coun- 
. ae 

From The Conference plan for 
remedial railroad legislation, 
An Explanatory statement by 
Harry A. Wheeler, chairman, 
National transportation confer- 
ence, Washington, D. C. 
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Railways—Use in War 


1833. 

“The first definite proposals for the use of 
railways for strategical purposes were ad- 
vanced, as early as 1833, by Friedrich Wil- 
helm Harkort, a Westphalian worthy who. 
came to be better known in his native land’ 
as ‘Der alte Harkort.’ . . Harkort’s propo- 
sals gave rise to much vigorous controversy: 
in Germany. The official classes condemned 
as ‘nonsensical fancies’ his ideas, not only’ 
as to the usefulness of railways for the con- 
veyance of troops, but, also, as to the utility” 
of railways for any practical purposes what-- 
ever, and contemporary newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, in turn, made him the butt of their 
ridicule . “Sys 


EK. A. PRATT: 
and conquest.... 


1847. 

“In 1847 one of the leading military writers 
in Germany published a pamphlet in which 
he sought to prove that the best-organized 
railway could not carry 10,000 infantry a dis- 
tance equal to sixty English miles in twenty- 
four hours. As for the conveyance of Cav- 
alry and Artillery by train, he declared that 
this would be sheer impossibility.” 

TRID. 


Rise of rail power in war’ 


1861-1865. 

“What, in effect, the Civil War in Ameri- 
can did in furthering the development of the 
rail-power principle in warfare was to show 
that, by the use of railways, (1) the fighting 
power of armies is increased; (2) strategical 
advantages unattainable but for the early 
arrival of reinforcements at threatened 
points may be assured; and (3) expeditions 
may be undertaken at distances from the 
base of supplies which would be prohibitive 
but for the control of lines of railway com- 
munication.” 


1879. 

“It is now upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury since the chairman of the Sind railway 
commenced to broach the idea of connecting 
the Khyber and Bolan passes with the rail- 
way system of India. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century he has unsparingly advocat- 
ed these views. . Had the views so 
persistently advocated by Mr. Andrew, and 
so repeatedly brought forward by us, been 
adopted at the commencement of the strug- 
gle last October, as we then ventured to 
insist upon, vast sums would have been 
spared in the hire of transport, and we 
should have been spared the ignominy of 
feeling that a British Army, nominally on 
active service, has occupied five weeks in 
covering less than seventy miles.” 

The TIMES, London, Oct. 13, 1879. 


Note: It has been stated that the number 
of camels employed during the expeditions 
of 1878-1880 for transport purposes in de-- 


IBID. 
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fault of better rail communication, was so 
great as almost to exhaust the supply of the 
frontier provinces of Sind and Punjab, while 
from 30,000 to 40,000 of them died owing to 
the excessive toils and trials of the work 
they were required to perform, the financial 
loss resulting therefrom to the Treasury be- 
ing estimated at £200,000. 


B. A. PRATT: Rise of rail power in war 
and conquest. 





“Railways have become, in our time, one 
of the most essential instruments for the 
conduct of war. The transport of large 
bodies of troops to a given point is an ex- 
tremely complicated and comprehensive 
piece of work, to which continuous attention 
must be paid. Every fresh railway junc- 
tion makes a difference, while, although we 
may not want to make use of every railway 
line that has been constructed, we may still 
want to make use of the whole of the rolling 
stock that is available . . .” 


VON MOLTKE to the German Herrenhaus, 
Dec. 18, 1879. 


“Our Great General Staff [of the German 
Army] is so much persuaded of the advan- 
tages to be derived from obtaining the init- 
iative at the outset of a war that it prefers 
to construct railways rather than forts. An 
additional railway, crossing the whole coun- 
try, makes a difference of two days in the 
assembling of the army, and advances oper- 
ations proportionately .. .” 

VON MOLTKE to the Reichstag, 1879. 


1899-1902. 

“In one way or another the South African 
War. was concerned in many of the 
most complicated of the problems that arise 
in connection with the use of railways for 
military purposes . It confirmed under 
especially remarkable conditions a_ fact 
which the American War of Secession had 
already established, namely that even single 
lines of railway, passing through country oc- 
cupied or belonging to the enemy. may al- 
low of campaigns being conducted at such 
distances from the base of supplies, as but 
for this means of communication, would 
render war impracticable. 

It offered further evidence as to the pos- 
sibility, in favorable circumstances, of em- 
ploying railways for the carrying out of im- 
portant tactical movements. 

It re-established the essential need of or- 
ganization for the attainment of efficiency 
in military transport and especially in so far 
as such organization deals with questions of 
control and co-ordination of the military and 
technical elements. : 

It placed on a recognized and clearly de- 
fined basis the uses of armoured trains and 
the best methods to be adopted for their con- 
struction and operation. 

It showed still more clearly, perhaps, than 
any previous war had done, the useful and 
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beneficent purposes served by ambulance 
and hospital trains, whether constructed for 
the purpose or adapted from existing rail- 
way stock. 

It proved, that however apparently inse- 
cure a line of rail communication may be, 
and however active and destructive the at- 
tacks made on it by a pertinaceous enemy, 
yet, with a strong and well organized force 
of Railway Troops following close on the ad- 
vancing army, and supplemented by an effi- 
cient system of line protection, repairs and 
construction can be carried out with such 
speed that comparatively little material de- 
lay will be caused, the final result of the 
campaign will not necessarily be affected, 
and the value of rail-power as an instrument 
of war will suffer no actual reduction.” 


ER. A. PRATT: Rise of rail power in war 
war and conquest. 


1914. 
“The Battle of the Marne was won by the 


railways of France . This is a rail- 
way war.” 
. Marshal JOFFRE. 
1919. 


.The prompt, efficient and safe move- 
ment of troops has been a first consideration 
throughout and nothing has been permitted, 
to interfere with it. To May 31st, 1919, there 
have been moved a total of 12,976,347 men, 
involving the equivalent of nearly six bil- 
lion miles of travel by one passenger. The 
average is 519,054 men per month; the 
monthly maximum was reached in July, 1918, 
when 1,147,013 men were moved . . 

A total of 261,125 passenger cars (includ- 
ing sleeping cars), 21,181 baggage cars and 
24,165 special freight cars for troop impedi- 
menta, total 306,471 cars have been used. 

During the period there were but seven- 
teen train accidents involving either death 
or injury of enlisted men .. .” 

TROOP MOVEMENT SECTION, USRA. 





“...Without railroads, the United States 
to-day would, in all probability, not be radi- 
cally different from the United States of a 
hundred years ago. All the large towns and 
cities would still be clustered upon the coast 
and waterways, and back of them would 
still rest many square miles of undeveloped 
country; the nation would have remained 
a sprawling, helpless thing, weakened by its 
very size, and subject both to internal con- 
flict and to attacks of foreign invaders. It 
has been repeatedly said that if there had 
been a thorough railroad development in the 
South during the fifties, there would have 
been no Civil War..... 

Edward Hungerford, in 
Modern Railroad. 


the 





“Railroading is the art of overcrowding 
the law of gravitation.” 
James J. Hill. 
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The material for this issue was gathered 
under the direction of Mr. Richard H. John- 
ston, Librarian of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics and a former President of the 
Special Libraries Association. We are in- 
debted to his good judgment in the selection 
of contributors and to his loyalty to the As- 
sociation in taking the time out of a busy 
career to secure the articles. 


EDITORIAL 





Some Unconsidered Features of the 
Enlarged Program of the 
A. L. A. 


Every librarian should read and study the 
report of the Enlarged Program Committee 
of the A. L. A. It is a program ostensibly 


outlining the aims and supposedly express- 
ing the views of all librarians, not merely 
those of any particular group or section. 
Nothing could therefore have a larger out- 
look or purpose. 

The program as announced at present is 
tentative. The avowed object of the com- 
mittee is to secure criticism of this report 
with the hope of improving it and making it 
the most worthy product of modern librarian- 
ship. Those on the Enlarged Program Com- 
mittee have worked hard to evolve a satis- 
factory program. Of that there can be no 
doubt. To be sure they were handicapped, 
but their handicap was one from which any 
other committee or person similarly chosen 
could not have been free. To look at the 
whole of library work was and is a large 
task. When the committee of the National 
Education Association charged with a simi- 
lar task as the Committee on Enlarged Pro- 
gram was appointed its work was defined in 
similar terms except that its field was to be 
education. But there was this significant 
difference—the committee of the N. E. A. 
was so constituted that every important 
section of educational endeavor was repre- 
sented by at least one expert. This was not 
the case with the A. L. A. Its Committee 
on Enlarged Program is a committee of five, 
a committee chosen and eminently capable 
of looking at the whole of library work, 
were that work composed only of public l- 
brary work. But this is not the case. There- 
fore we cannot say that the Enlarged Pro- 
gram is representative of American librarian- 
ship. Whether it is representative of public 
libraries is for the public librarians to de- 
termine. Frankly we doubt whether it is. 
The wide-spread criticism that has come 
from many quarters only bears this out. 

The report lacks the large view which 
might properly be expected in such a pro- 
gram. It is a slapjack affair and bears 
every evidence of haste and patchwork. 
The several items in the program bear no 
relation to each other. They indicate an 
isolated conception of library work; cer- 
tainly they do not produce the broad view 
or the large conception which we have a 
right to expect in a document that pretends 
to present an enlarged view and a broader 
program as compared with present or past 
activities. If this is to be an enlarged pro- 
gram then it must rest on a broader basis 
than any present program; and moreover its 
viewpoint must represent an enlarged view- 
point. 

We do not intimate that the committee 
has not done its best. But it was so con- 
stituted that its viewpoint never was and 
never could be that of the whole of Ameri- 
can librarianship. 

Special librarians from the first made this 
clear. As far back as June, 1919, we indi- 
cated the danger in the present methods of 
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The American Library Association and the 
menace to the other existing library associa- 
tions by an endowment for the A. L. A. The 
following principle then started may bear 
repetition: “If the American Library Asso- 
ciation is to be regarded by all of us as 
representative of all librarians in the 
United States then it must include ‘in its 
counsels and in its activities representatives 
of the special libraries.” In the same way 
the matter was made clear to the Committee 
on Enlarged Program. The Committee 
stated from the first that it was open- 
minded. Certainly it was open-eared; it 
listened to all that was said. But its answer 
was evasive and such that the Executive 
Board of the Special Libraries Association, 
_ considering the welfare of the_ special 
libraries, could not, notwithstanding its 
eagerness to support any large library pro- 
gram, accept. Hence, more correspondence, 
more speechmaking, more parleys. And 
curiously enough, those who were appointed 
by the Committee on Enlarged Program to 
see whether an understanding with the 
Special Libraries Association could not be 
effected—each, after hearing our case, 
stated definitely his complete accord with 
our attitude. Could anything be more con- 
vincing of the justice of our position? But 
the strategic moves still continue. Every 
day brings new promises. 

Meanwhile let us look at the Enlarged 
Program itself. One of the sections provides 
for the raising of a fund of $25,000 for the 
affiliated associations. The affiliated asso- 
ciations are the National Association of 
State Libraries, the American Association of 
Law Libraries, and our own, the Special 
Libraries Association. To our best knowl- 
edge not one of these was consulted regard- 
ing this $25,000 fund. Not a single one was 
asked whether a dollar was needed by it, 
whether $25,000 was sufficient, too much or 
too little; not a single one at the time the 

decision was made had any sort of plan for 
the use of this money. To incorporate such 

an item is to perpetrate little short of a 

mistake; certainly we should like to know 

what any fair-minded librarian}would call it. 

Yet it is with such a program that we are 

asked to go before the public. Never to our 

knowledge in the history of American in- 

stitutions has an association gone out to 

raise funds for another association without 

the knowledge or consent of that associa- 

tion. Shall the A. L. A. be the first to so go 

down? Is this the type of enlarged program 

to which we are to be led? Surely here is 

something to consider. 

As we look over the whole program and 

see the various items we hesitate whether to 

pity or condemn. Here we have a country 

of over 100,000,000 persons. How many of 

this multitude does the Enlarged Program 

plan to serve? A paltry 9000 in light houses; 
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another 6000 on coast guard cutters—and 
factories owned by the Government, abouf 
two-score in number. Here is a whole 
country to serve, millions that might be 
reached, and yet we ask $2,000,000 to serve 
a handfull. 

We make no comment on the industrial 
service which the A. L. A. is in a position to 
render. We make no comment on the vari- 
ous other items which have tentatively been 
incorporated into this program. These may 
well be considered by every librarian. 

But this we can say safely. The Enlarged 
Program in its present stage represents 
neither broad view nor concrete plan. It 
has little in it to command support, and that 
little is more than negated by the items 
which deserve outright condemnation. The 
views of our own association are not repre- 
sented in this program despite the fact that 
the program would appear so to indicate. 
The Committee is certain to fail not only 
because its work lacks breadth of appeal hut 
also because it has not the support of the 
majority of librarians, the special librarians 
among them. And no library program that 
lacks the support of the business libraries 
of the country can hope to secure the re- 
quired funds from business men who are 
always the great givers. 

Our own position has been made suf- 
ficiently clear in these columns and to the 
Committee on Enlarged Program. We stand 
ready to co-operate on a basis of fairness 
and goodwill. But the club and juggernaut 
do not move us. Every well-directed effort 
of mankind gives proof that right will 
triumph. We have never doubted our posi- 
tion. We know that we are right and we 
know the right will win. And while on the 
one side we are marking time, on the other 
we are going forward with our own program. 

J. H. FRIEDEL. 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, Cambridge, Mass. 
through its Information Department, is plan- 
ning a series of Bibliographic Studies, to be 
circulated among the Public, University and 
Special Libraries of the United States, and 
the firms and individuals interested in the 
various studies. Those in course of prepara- 
tion are: Chemical Warfare; Alcohol from 
Waste Sulfite Liquors; Industrial Research; 
The Automobile and Tractor at the Front; 
The Electric Furnace; Industrial Labora- 
tories; Molasses; The Chemical Action of 
Light; Woods & Fibers used as Paper Mak- 
ing Materials. 








The General Motors Corporation has 
started a special library of its own and has 
selected Mr. Frank K. Walter, Vice-Director 
of the New York State Library School to be 
its librarian. 


+ 
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List of References on the Right to Strike 


, 


COMPILED BY MARY B. LADD 


.Cataloguer, Bureau of Railway Economics Library 


This list has been compiled from material in 
the Library of Congress, in the Library of the 
Department of Labor and in the Library of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. Key letters (LC, 
Lab, B) have been employed as an indication of 
where the items in the list have been seen, but 
their use should not be taken to mean an attempt 
to indicate the entire contents of any of the 
libraries on this subject. The key letters are not 
employed in the case of articles which have ap- 

red in the general periodicals. Library of 
aerees printed card numbers are furnished 


when possible. 
Pntries are grouped by year, alphabetically 
under each year, and an index of names follows 


the list. ‘ 
Any material which may have been called forth 


by the Indianapolis injunction in the case of the 
striking coal miners was not available when the 
list was compiled. Nov. 7, 1919. 


PRIOR TO 1900. 


Aiken, William P. 
Legal restraint of labor strikes. 
(Yale law journal, v. 4: 13-26; Oct. 1894). 


Désveaux, Ludovic. 

Les gréves de chemins de fer en France et 
dX lV étranger. Paris, Marchal & Billard, 
1899. 222 p. 8°. B. 

“Bibliographie:” p. 214-218. 
Moseley, Edward Augustus. 

Arbitration as applied to railway cor- 
porations and their employees. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Press of W. F. Roberts, 
1893. 29 p. 8°. B. 11-34109. 
Beseee from “Transportation” for Sept. 
Reprinted in Locomotive engineers’ monthly 

journal, v. 27: 1000-05; Noy. 1893. 
Railroad gazette [Editorial] 
Public rights in labor disputes. 
(Railroad gazette, v. 19 130; Feb. 25, 


1887). 


Reeve, C. H. 
The ethics of strikes and lockouts. 
(American journal of politics, v. 2: 75-85; 


Jan. 1893). 


Taft, William Howard. 

Decision of Judge Taft [and others, in 
cases involving rights and duties of rail- 
road employees] [Washington, 1893.] 
35 p. 8° (53d Cong. special sess. 
Senate. Mis. doc. 47). B, LC. 

Decisions of Judges Taft, Speer and Ricks. 
Comment in Railroad gazette, v. 25; 265; 
April 7, 1893. 


U. S. Dept. of labor. 

Third annual report of the Commissioner 
of labor. 1887. Strikes and lockouts. 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1882. 1172 
p. 8°. 

Decisions of courts and legislation concern- 
ing strikes, combinations, conspiracies, 
boycotts, etc.: p. 1109-64. 


1900. 


Gompers, Samuel 
Address before the Arbitration conference, 
held at Chicago, Ill., December 17, 1900, 
under the auspices of the National civic 
federation. Washington, American fed- 
eration of labor [1915]. 12 p. 8° L&. 


Reprinted in U. S. Congress. House. Com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com 
merece. Return of the railroads to private 
ownership. Hearings .... 1919, pt. 16, 
p. 3141-48. 


Kenna, E. D. 
Public concern in respect to strikes. 
(Railway and engineering review, v. 40: 
718-19; Dec. 22,1900) B. 


Extracts from an address delivered before- 


the National conference on conciliation 


and arbitration under the auspices of the- 


National ecivie federation, Chicago, Dec. 
17, 1900. Editorial comment: p. 726. 
Railway and engineering review [Edito- 
rial}. P 
The responsibility of railroads and their 
employees to the public. 
(Railway and engineering review, v. 40: 
650; Nov. 17, 1900). B. 


1901 


Gompers, Samuel 
The right “to strike at will.” 
(American federationist, v.8; 48-49; Feb. 
1901). 


U. S. Dept. of labor. 

Sixteenth annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of labor. 1901. Strikes and lock- 
outs. Washington, Govt. print. off., 1901. 
1053 p. 8°. 

Decisions of courts and laws relating to 
strikes, combinations, conspiracies, boy- 

cotts, etce.: p. 873-1036. 

U. S. Industrial commission. 

Reports of the Industrial commission on 
labor organizations, labor disputes, and 
arbitration [by Charles E. Edgarton and 
E. Dana Durand] and on railway labor 
... [by Samuel McCune Lindsay] Wash- 
ington, Govt. print. off., 1901. 
exxxvii, 1172 p. 8° (The commission’s 
Reports, vol. XVII) 4-18103/8. 
Legality of strikes in themselves: p. 560-65. 


Railway strikes and boycotts: p. 592-602. 
The blacklisting of railway employees— 


the common and statute law concerning” 


the right to quit work and to strike: p. 
805-20. 


1902 


Criminal aspects of a strike. 
(Public opinion, v. 82: 709-10; Dec. 5, 1902). 
From Traction and transmission, 
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Domergue, J. 
Le droit de gréve. 
(La réforme économique, 11th yr.: 1723- 
25; Dec. 21, 1902). LC. 


Fundamental principles. 
(Outlook, v. 71: 534-35; June 14, 1902). 
Strikes in vital industries. 
Handiboe, John 
Strikes and the public welfare. 
(North American review, v. 175: 91-98; 
July, 1902). ° 
New York (State) Dept, of labor. 
Decisions of the courts. The right to 
strike. 
(In its Bulletin, v. 4: 133-45; June, 1902). 
LC, Lab. 


1903. 
Seilhac, Léon de. 
Les gréves. 2. 6d. Paris, V. Lecoffre, 1903. 


256 p. 12°. 
“Le droit de greve’’: p. 70-110. 
1904. 
Hubert-Valleroux, 


Le droit de gréve. 
(L’ économiste francais, 32d yr. 
423-25; Mar. 12, 26, 1904) B, LC. 


1905. { 
Railroad gazette [Editorial] 

[Strike in Italy to prevent passage of bill 
designed to prevent strikes]. 

(Railroad gazette, v. 38: 593; June 2, 
1905). 

* 1906 
Gaffney, Fannie H. 
Liberty, law and labor. 
(Arena, v. 36: 285-88; Sept., 1906). 
U. S. Dept. of labor. 

Twenty-first annual report of the Com- 
missioner...1906. Strikes and lockouts. 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1907. 979 p. 
8°. 

The law relating to strikes, blacklisting, boy- 
ecotts, etc.: p. 917-60. 


347-49, 


1907. 
Dominguez, C. 
De la situation matérielle et de la condi- 
tion juridique des employés des chemins 
de fer du réseau de ]’état. Rennes, Impr. 


des arts et manufactures, 1907. 412 p. 
8°. B, LC. 8-27342. 
“Apendice. Les groupements professionnels 


et l’agitation gréviste dans les chemins 
de fer en France et 4 Il’étranger”’: p. 
[287]-406. 

Germain, Ch. 

Le droit de syndicat et le droit de gréve 
des fonctionnaires publics. Paris, Impr. 
Bonvalot-Jouve, 1907. 200 p. 8°. L&. 

19-13128. 
These—Univ. de Paris. 


Independent [Editorial] 
May public employees strike? 
(Independent, v. 62: 979-80; Apr. 25, 1907) 


Louis, Paul. 
Le droit de la gréve. 
(Revue politique et littéraire; revue bleue, 
ser. 5, v. 7: 237-40; Feb. 23, 1907) LG, 


1968 
Cook, W. L. 
Wars and labor wars. 
(International journal of ethics, v. 18: 323- 
42; Apr, 1908) LC. 
Reviewed in American review of reviews, 
v. 37: 746-47; June, 1908, under title: 
State intervention in labor wars. 
Leo, Victor. 
Die frage des streikrechts in dffentlichen 
betrieben. 


(Archiv fiir sozialwissenschaft und sozial- 
politik, v. 27: 136-71; July, 1908) LC. 


Rohling, 

Auslindische gesetze und verordnungen 
zur bekiimpfung von ausstiinden und 
zur schlichtung von arbeitsstreitigkeiten 
im eisenbahnbetriebe. 


(Archiv fiir eisenbahnwesen, 31st yr: 1043- 
1113; Sept.-Oct. 1908) B. 


Refers to strikes in France, Great Britain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Hungary, Russia, 
Switzerland, Spain, United States, Canada, 
Argentina and Victoria, and contains ap- 
pendices with extracts from the laws. 


1909 
Boissard, A. 
Le fait et le droit de grave. Lyon Vitte, 
1909. 31 p. 8° Not seen, 


Butler, Nicholas Murray. 
When government employees go on strike. 
(Congressional record, v. 47: 1495-96; May 

23, 1911) 

Reprinted from the New York sun, May 18, 
1909. Extracts reprinted in Boston tran- 
script, Oct. 14, 1919, under title: Servants 
of the state. 

Le droit de gréve; lecons professées & 

V’Ecole des hautes études sociales par 

M M. Ch. Gide, H. Berthélemy, P. Bureau, 

A. Keufer, C. Perreau, Ch. Picquenard, A. 

E. Sayous, F. Fagnot, E. Vandervelde. 

Paris, F. Alcan, 1909. 270 p. 8° (Biblio- 

théque générale des sciences sociales. 

31) IA. 14-4190. 


Independent [Editorial] 
Strikes of public employees. 
(Independent, v. 66: 1143-44; May 27, 1909) 


Outlook [Editorial] 
Strikes in the public service. 
(Outlook, v. 92: 339-40; June 12, 1909) 


1910 


Bouloc, Enée. 

Le “droit de gréve” et les gréves; une des 
plus grandes erreurs juridiques et soct- 
ales de ce temps. Principes et solu- 
tions. Paris, A. Rousseau, 1910. 197 p. 16° 
Ia. 17-14624. 
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Brouilhet, Charles 
La gréve et le droit. 
(Questions pratiques de législation ouvri- 
ére et. d’économie sociale, v. 11: 329-35; 
Dec. 1910) Lab. 


Crosby, Oscar T. 

Strikes, when to strike, how to strike; a 
book of suggestion for the buyers and 
sellers of labour. N. Y. & London, Put- 
nam, 1910. 202 p. 12° LC. 
anes the strike. Is the strike legal?” 

p. 6-28. 


Feely, Joseph J. 
The right to strike: its limitations. 
(North American review, v. 191: 644-51; 
May, 1910) 


Extracts in Railway age gazette, v. 49: 193; 
July 29, 1910. 


ae eT in Journal des économistes, ser. 
6, v. : 38-46, July 15, 1910. 
France. ce statutes, ete. 

Projet de loi sur le statut des employés 
des chemins de fer d’intérét général et 
sur le réglement pacifique des différends 
d’ordre collectif relatifs aux intéréts pro- 
fessionnels de ces agents .. . pré- 
senté . . . par M. Aristide Briande 
Shs et par M. Louis Puech. 

[Paris, 1910] 26 p. 4° (Chambre des 
députés. 10. législature, 1910. no. 626) 
LC. 


Gompers, Samuel. 
Labor’s right not to sell. 
(American federationist, v. 17: 988-89; 
Nov. 1910) 


Guyot, Yves. 
Le droit de gréve et la gréve des chemins 
de fer. 
(Journal des économistes, 6th ser., v. 28: 
177-96; Nov. 1910) LC 


Independent [Editorial] 

Compulsory arbitration in France. 

(Independent, v. 69: 1467-68; Dec. 29, 1910) 
To prevent strikes of public service em- 

ployees. 
Le Grom de Maret, 

Du statut des fonctionnaires dans son rap- 
port avec les droits . . de gréve. 
Paris, Larose et Ténin, 1910. 189 p. 8° 

Not seen. 


Merritt, Walter Gordon. 

Strikes and public utilities: a remedy . . 
Pub. for circulation by the American 
anti-boycott association. New York 
[1910] 31 p. 8° B, Le. 10-8170. 


“A condensed version of this pene? ap- 
engl in ‘Oy. Outlook” for Jan. 8, 1910 
y $ 


Olphe-Galliard, G. 
Les syndicats de fonctionnaires et les 
gréves dans les services publics. 
(Questions prafiques de législation ouvri- 
¢re et d’économie sociale, v. 11: 36-49; 
1910) LC. 


Rolland, Louis 
La gréve des agents d’un service public 
concédé. 
(Revue du droit public et de la science 
politique, v. 27: 504-24; Sept. 1910) LC. 


Sullivan, J. W. 
Can government employes strike? 
(American federationist, v. 17: 126-29; 

Feb. 1910) 


World’s work [Editorial] 
Strikes and the powers of government. 
(World’s work, v. 21: 13711-12; Dec. 1910) 


Zimmermann, Waldemar. 
Gesetzliche streikverhtitung auf den fran- 
zosischen eisenbahnen. 
(Soziale praxis, 20th yr.: 390-95; Dec, 29, 
1910) LC, 


1911 
Cratés, 
Le droit de gréve menacé. 
(Vie ourriére, March 1911, p. 257-67) 
Not seen.. 


[Devine, Edward T.] 
The desertion of the street cleaners. 
(Survey, v. 27: 1193-94; Nov. 18, 1911) 
Engineering (London) [Editorial] 
The responsibilities of workmen. 
(Engineering, v. 92: 229-30; Aug. 18, 1911) 
Ganzoni, Ed. T. 
Le droit de gréve et le contrat de travail. 
Paris E. Larose, 1911. 232 p. 8° LA. 
11-34674. 


These—Univ. de Paris. 


Goblet d’Alviella, Félix. 
Le droit de gréve et les services publics. 
(Revue de Belgique, 43d yr.: 271-88; Mar. 
15.1911) LC. 
cate Yves. 
Les chemins de fer et la gréve. 
Avant la gréve; la législation nécessaire 
et les projets de 1910; les retraites des 
chemins de fer; les législations étran- 
géres et les graves de transport; la dé- 
mocratie financiére; les réintégrations. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1911. 329 p. 12° B. 
A 11-2392. 
Reviewed by M. Peschaud in Revue —s 
des chemins A fer et des tramways, v : 
47-57, Jan. 1912 
Hale, Robert L. 
Strikes in public service. 
(Survey, v. 27: 1388-90; Dec. 16. 1911) 
Leo, V. 
Die frage des streikrechts in éffentlichen 
betrieben. 
(Industrie und handelsprobleme, 1911: 
293-322) Not seen.’ 


Leroy, Maxime. 

Du droit de gréve dans les chemins de fer 
(& propos des récents projets de ‘oi du 
gouvernement) 

(Grande revue, 15th yr: 631-38; Feb. 1911) 
LC. 
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Munk, Hans. 
Die ethische berechtigung des streiks. 
(Deutsche industriebeamten-zeitung, 
yr: 182-85; June 16,1911) Lab. 


Nation [Editorial] 

Strikes by public employees. 

(Nation, v. 92: 29-30; Jan. 12. 1911) 
Comment on the strike of the New York 

municipal ferry engineers 
Planques, J. 

Les gréves & coalitions dans le personnel 
des chemins de fer (moyens préventifs) 
Toulouse, 1911. 184 p. 8° L&C. 17-11368. 
These—Univ. de Toulouse. 

The prevention of strikes by law. 

(Economist, v. 73: 557-58; Sept. 16, 1911) 

Das recht zu streiken. 

(Soziale praxis, 21st yr: 

LC. 


7th 


18; Oct. 5, 1911) 


Rolland, Louis. 

Les projets du gouvernement, relatifs aux 
gréves dans le service public des che- 
mins de fer. 

(Revue du droit public et de la science 
politique, v. 28: 99-128; Jan.-Mar. 1911) 
LC. 

Strike and lockout legislation. 

(In Railway library, 1911. 
p. 301-306) B, LC. 


From Engineering (London). 
Engineering magazine, vy. 43: 
912. 


1912 


Chicago, 1912. 


Abstract in 
263-65, May, 


Bellet, Daniel. 

Gréve et droit de gréve. 

(Moniteur des intéréts matériels, 62d yr.: 
3369-70, 3737-38, 4273-74, 4465-66, 4617-19, 
63d yr: 417-18, 585-86, 861-62, 1145-46, 
1249-50; Sept. 22, 1912-Apr. 6, 1913) LC. 

Board of arbitration in the controversy be- 
tween the eastern railroads and the 
Brotherhood of locomotive engineers, 
1912. 

Report of the Board of arbitration in the 
matter of the controversy between the 
eastern railroads and the Brotherhood of 
locomotive engineers, appointed in con- 
formity with an agreement of the parties 
made at New York city under date of 


April 30th, 1912. { Washington? 
D. C.] 1912. 
123 p. 8° B, L&. 13-8241. 


Charles R. Van. Hise, chairman. Published 
under the direction of the secretary of 
the board, C. W. A. Veditz. 

“Limitation of right of free contract”: p. 
106-09. ae on pg in Engineering 


news, v. 68: 1068-70, Dec. 5, 1912; in 
— of idoacon Feb. 1, 1913, p. 4, 
co 


Duff, Robert A. 
The right to strike and lock-out, 
(Hibbert journal, v. 10: 513-32; Apr. 1912) 
LC. 
Reply A H. O. Montague in Hibbert journal, 
27-28; July 1912. LC. 
névtoue in American review of reviews, v. 
45: 747-48, June, 191 under title: 
ght to resort to 


Fallacies concerning the 
the strike and lockout. 
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Flise, 1Léen. 
De la gréve dans les services oubsien! 


Paris, Rousseau, 1912. 228 p. 8° Not seen, | 


Gegen das streikrecht der eisenbahner in 

Bayern. 

(Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommis. 
sion der gewerkschaften Deutschlands, 
22d yr.: 637-40; Oct., 26, 1912) LC. 

Great Britain. Board of trade. 

Strikes and lockouts; memoranda... 
relating to the text and operation of 
certain laws in the British dominions 
and foreign countries affecting strikes 
and lock-outs with especial reference to 
public utility services. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1912. 

162 p. f° (Cd. 6081) LC. 
Reviewed by W. T. Layton in Economfe 
journal, v. 22: 502-03, Sept. 1912. LC, 
Hoffmann, Louis. 

La gréve dans les services publics et les 
industries nécessaires. Paris, Bloud & 
cie, 1912. 62 p. 12° (Questions de 
sociologie) L&C. 13-10915, 

Journal of commerce [Editorial] 

Shall enginemen suspend interstate traf- 

fic? 

(Journal of commerce. Mar. 28, 1912, p. 4, 
col. 2-3) B, LA. 

Joyce, Howard C. 
Strikes—right as to and conduct of. 
(Central law journal, v. 74: 209-12; Mar. 


22, 1912) Not seen. 
Louis, Paul. 

Das franzisische gewerkschafts- und 
streikrecht. 

(Archiv fiir  sozialwissenschaft und 
sozialpolitik, v. 34: 121-44; Jan. 1912) 
LC. 

Pic, P. 

Les enseignements de quelques gréves 
récentes. 

(Revue d’économie politique, 26th yr.: 
1-33: Jan.-Feb. 1912) LC. 


La question de la gréve. 
(La Réforme économique, 21st yr.: 
Apr. 12, 1912) LC. 
Signed: Un député. 


Roux, Paul. 
Le droit de gréve. 
(La Science sociale, 27th yr.: 
1912) LC. 


Strike legislation; reviews of the laws of 
the British dominions and other coun- 
tries. 

(Engineering magazine, v. 43: 263-65; May 
1912) LC. 


453-55; 


34-46; Apr. 


1913 
Bellom, Maurice. 
La gréve et l’état; les services publics et 
les travaux publics. 
(Génie civil, v. 63: 151-63; June 21, 1913) 
LC. 
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Brown, Joseph M. 

Compulsory labor arbitration; interest of 
public in strikes by employes of public 
service corporations; duty of state. 

(American employer, v. 2: 153-58; Oct. 
1913) Lab. 


Brown, Joseph M. 

Supremacy of law, duty of state: a gov- 
enor’s conception of public right and 
status of trade union during railroad 
strike. 

(American employer, v. 2: 29-34; Aug. 
1913) Lab. 

From his Governor’s message to the e500 
assembly of Georgia, June 25, 1913 
Reprinted in Beman, L. T. Selected articles 
on the compulsory arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes. 2d. ed. White Plains and 
New York, 1915. p. 119-27. B, LC. 
15-4098 
The employees of the public. 
(Spectator, v. 111: 1072-73; Dec. 20, 1913) 
Engineering news [Editorial] 

Legislation to avoid railway strikes. 

(Engineering news, v. 69: 733-34; Apr. 10, 
1913) B, LC. 


Gompers, Samuel. 
Boss Foss’ threat. 
law. 
(American federationist, v. 20: 
Nov. 1913) 


Gompers, Samuel. 

Compulsory arbitration in the railroad 
engineers’ award. 

(American federationist, v. 20: 17-31; Jan. 
1913) 

Reprinted in U. S. Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. Govern- 
ment investigation of railway disputes. 
Hearings ... Jan. 2, 1917. Washington, 
1917. p. 252-62. B, LC. 

Peschaud, Marcel. 

The question of compulsory arbitration in 
the railway service, before the “Société 
d’études législatives” of Paris. 

(Bulletin of the International railway 
congress association. English ed. v. 27: 
300-14; Apr. 1913) 

Summary of a_ report. Countries where 
strikes are prohibited: p. 301. B. 


The new white slave 


923-25; 


Railway business association, New York. 

. The national menace of railway 
strikes. Immediate legislation impera- 
tive; federal arbitration law no long- 
er adequate; more wage controversies 
threaten disastrous tie-up; extra session 
the time for action. March 21, 1913. 
{New York, 1913] 

6, [1] p. 8° (Its Bulletin no. 12) B, LC. 
A:14-195. 
Reprinted in Railway age gazette, v. 54: 

733-34, Mar. 21, 1913. 

Editorial comment in Engineering news, v. 

69; 733-34, April 10, 1913. B. 

Schrider, Wilhelm. 
Streikrecht der eisenbahner, 
(Sozialistische monatshefte, v. 2: 599-604; 
May 27, 1913) LC. 
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Stockmar, J. 
Les gréves des chemins de fer et les 
coalitions de fonctionnaires. 
(Bibliothéque universelle et revue suisse, 
v. 71: 5-85; Jul. 1913) LC. 


A threat to outlaw a strike. 
(Literary digest, v. 47: 666-67; Oct. 18, 
1913) 
Threat of Governor Foss to prohibit all 
strikes of railway employees. 
Washington post [Editorial] 
Railroads and operatives. 
(Washington [D. C.] post, Jul. 9, 1913) 


Worthington, B. A. 

Organized labor. 
(Monthly official railway list. v. 32: 70-72; 

Nov. 1913) B. 


1914 


Constable, W. G. 
The compulsory settlement of industrial 
disputes. 
(Edinburgh review, v. 219: 195-211; Jan. 
1914) 


Erkelenz, Anton. 
Streikrecht oder arbeitsrecht fiir die 
staatsarbeiter? 
(Soziale praxis, 23d yr.: col. 385-90; Jan. 
1, 1914) LC. 


Journal of commerce [Editorial] 
The railroad hold-up outrage. 
(Journal of commerce, Jan. 20, 1914, p. 4, 
col. 1-2) B, LC. 


Mabie, Edward Charles, ed. 

Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes 
on interstate railroads, constructive and 
rebuttal speeches in the New England 
triangular league debates, March 12, 
1914, by the representatives of Dart- 
mouth college, Brown university, Wil- 
liams college, ed. by Edward C. Mabie 
and Leonard D. White. . .White Plains, 
N. Y., and New York city, The H. W. 
Wilson company, 1914. XVIII, 114 p. 12° 
B, LC. 15-707. 
On cover: Ninth annual inter-collegiate de- 

bates of the New England triangular de- 
bating league. 

“Select bibliography on compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes on interstate rail- 
roads”: p. [xi]-xviii. 

The right of the community to exist. 

(Spectator, v. 112: 80; Jan. 17, 1914) 


1915 


Beman, Lamar T., comp. 

Selected articles on the compulsory arbi- 
tration of industrial disputes ... . 2d 
ed., rev. and enl. White Plains, N. Y., 
and New York City, The H. W. Wilson 
company, 1915. 147 p. 8° (Debaters’ 
handbook series) B, LC. 15-4098. 

Strikes, from the workman’s point of view. 

(Quarterly review, v. 223: 485-506; Apr. 

1915) 


Signed: A skilled labourer. 
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Victoria, Australia. Chief inspector of fac- 
tories. 

Report . . on anti-strike legislation in 
operation throughout the Australasian 
states; and recommendations regarding 
such legislation for Victoria. Melbourne 
[1915] 30 p. f° Lab. 


Table of anti-strike legislation throughout 
the world: p, 22-24, 


Yarros, Victor S. 

Strikes and the public: three stages. 

(Open court, v. 29: 446-48; July, 1915). 

1916 

Acland, Frederick Albert. 

Canadian legislation concerning industrial 
disputes. The enactment and operation 
of Dominion statutes discussed by the 
deputy minister of labor. [n. p., 1916] 
8p. 4°. Lab. 

Discusses anti-strike laws of other countries. 
Reprint from the Labour gazette, v. 16, no. 


9, Apr. 1916. From the Canadian law 
times, March, 1916. 


American legislation against railway strikes. 





Railway gazette, v. 25: 292; Sept. 15, 
1916. LC. 
Bench and bar [Editorial] . 


Has railway labor any quasi-public char- 
acter? 

(Bench and bar, v. 11: 
B, LC. 


Brown, Paul W. 

Strikes and the public. 

(Outlook, v. 114: 147-48; Sept. 20, 1916) 
Chamber of commerce of the United States 
of America. Railroad committee. 

..On the report of the Railroad Committee 
on the prevention of strikes and tock- 
outs. Washington [1916] 12 p. 4°. 
(Referendum no. 19). 


Civic & commerce association, EauClaire, 
Wis. 

[Relative to prevention of national railway 
strikes] 1 typew. p. B. 

Editorial comment in Chicago tribune, 
Nov. 14, 1916, p. 8, col. 1. 


Clements, Judson C. 

Address before the convention of 

the Grain dealers national association. 

Baltimore, Maryland, Sept. 26, 1916. 19 

typew. p. 4°. B. 

Recommends law to prevent strikes by em- 
Ployees of public utilities. Abstract in 
Railway review, v. 59: 724-25, Nov. 25, 
7h oa Traffic world, v. 18: 733-35, Oct. 


isoeaatie printed in U. 8. Congress. House. 
Committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Return of the railroads to private 
ownership. Hearings... 1919. pt. 16, p. 
2976-80. B, LC 

Colorado state federation of labor. 

Resolution no. 1. Repeal of the Industrial 

commission law. 

(In Proceedings of the 21st annual con- 

vention, 1916. Denver [1916] p. 56-59) 

Lab. 


185-87; Sept. 1916). 
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Elliott, Howard 
The case for the railroads; the significance 
of the surrender of Congress to the 
brotherhoods as seen by a railroad pres- 
ident. [New York, 1916] 16 p. 8° B, LA, 
A 16-1387, 


From the New York times magazine, Sept, 10, 
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Also printed in the Philadelphia public led- 
ger, Sept. 10, 1916; in the Economic 
world, Sept. 16, 1916, p. 365-69. 
Garretson, A. B. 

Garretson warns of revolution if military 
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Gompers, Samuel. 
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Gompers, Samuel 
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(American federationist, v. 23: 929-36; Oct. 
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Gompers, Samuel. 
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(American federationist, v. 23: 
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285-87; 
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“Compulsory” arbitration. 

(Journal of commerce, Dec. 13, 1916, p. 8) 

B, LC. 
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Lee, Elisha. 
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(Wall Street journal, Sept. 27, 1916, p. 1) 

B, LC. 
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. . For prevention of railroad strikes. 

Report of Committee on public util- 

ities and law; and, Railroad strikes: 

their menace and their lesson: by Henry 

R. Towne. September, 1916. [New 

York, 1916] 19 p. 8° B. A 16-1344. 

’ Abstract in Railway age gazette, v. 61: 545; 
Sept. 29, 1916. 

Reprinted in Greater New York, v. 5: Sept. 
25, 1916. B. 

Railroad strikes by Henry R. Towne, re- 
printed in the Efficiency oy journal, 
v. 5: 528-37, Oct. 1916. Lab 

Outlook [Editorial] 

Can strikes be prevented? 

(Outlook, v. 114:121-22; Sept. 20, 1916) 
Railroad strikes. 

(New Republic, v. 8: 54-56; Aug. 19, 1916) 
Railway age gazette [Editorial] 

“Involuntary servitude” and_ railroad 

strikes. , 














(Railway age gazette, v. 61: 1027; Dec. 8, 
1916) 

The right of public service employees to 
strike. 

(Railway age gazette, v. 61: 1084; Dec. 15, 
1916 
pede of the addresses of C. R. VanHise, 

A. B. Garretson and Elisha Lee before the 
Economic club of New York, Dec. 11, 1916. 

The right to strike. 

(Sunset, v. 37; Oct. 1916: 39) LC. 

The right to strike. Public interest para- 
mount. 

(National city bank of New York, Bul- 
letin. Oct. 1916. p. 8.) B. 

Seawell, Molly Elliott. 

Railroads and labor. 

(New York evening post, Sept. 23, 1916, 
p. 10, col. 3-4) B, LC. 

Employees may not be forced to work. 

Shonts, Theodore P. 

The public service corporation and the 
working man. December, 1916 [n. p., 
19167] B. 

Address before the Illinois manufacturers’ 
association, Dec. 7, 1916, at Chicago. 
Abstract in Electric railway journal, v. 48; 

1237; Dec. 16, 1916. B, LC. 

Stowe, H. E. 

To prevent strikes. High statesmanship 
needed for compulsory arbitration law. 

(New York times, Sept. 21, 1916, p. 10, col. 
8) B, LC. 

To end great strikes forever. A return to 
the proposal of compulsory arbitration 
as a means of averting great industrial 
crises need not involve surrender of the 
freedom of individual workers. 

(Annalist, v. 8: 260; Aug. 28, 1916) B, LC. 


U. S. Board of mediation and conciliation. 

Railway strikes and lockouts: a study of 
arbitration and conciliation laws of the 
principal countries of the world provid- 
ing machinery for the peaceable adjust- 
ment of disputes between railroads and 
their employees, and laws of certain 
countries for the prevention of strikes. 
November 1, 1916. Washington, Govt. 
print. off., 1916. 367 p. 4° B, LO. 17-261438. 
. . Another ed. Washington, 1917. 367 p. 
8° (64th Cong., 2nd sess, House. Doc: 
2117) Lab. 

Extracts and comments in Labour gazette, 
vy. 17: 210-17; Mar. 1917. B, LC, Lab. 
U. S. Congress. Joint committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Interstate and foreign transportation. 
Hearings before the Joint committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, Con- 
gress of the United States, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, pursuant to Pub- 
lic J. res. 25, a joint resolution creating 
a joint subcommittee from the mem- 
bership of the Senate Committee on in- 
terstate commerce and the House Com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
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lating to interstate and foreign com- 

merce, and the necessity of further leg- 
islation relating thereto, and defining 
the powers and duties of such subcom- 

mittee. November 20, 1916 [-Dec. 18, 

1917] Washington, Govt. print. off., 1916- 

18. 2448, LXI p. 8° B, LC. 17-15164 

Francis G. Newlands, chairman. 

Right of railroad employees to strike dis- 
cussed by R. S. Lovett, p. 676-80; by J. N. 
Gillette, p. 1862-64. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on in- 
terstate commerce. 

Threatened strike of railway employees. 
Hearing . . on proposed bills in con- 
nection with legislation relative to the 
threatened strike of railway employees 
. . . . Washington, Govt. print off., 
1916. 157 p. 8° B. 

. . , Another issue. 171 p. 8° (64th Con- 
gress, Ist sess. Senate. Doc. 549) B. 
Editorial comment on the statement of Sarm- 

uel Gompers, p. 39-59, in Chicago daily 


tribune, Nov. 24, 1916, p. 3, col. 2, under 
title: “The public be damned.” B. 


Walsh, Frank P. 
Walsh nails big lie. Says that government 
employes should have the right to strike. 
(Public ownership [Balto., Md.], Mar. 4, 
1916, p. 3) B. 


1917 
Academy of political science, New York. 


. Labor disputes and public service 
corporations; a series of addresses and 
papers presented at the annual meeting 
Nov. 22-23, 1916; ed. by Henry Raymond 
Mussey. New York, The Academy of 
political science, 1917. 

190 p. 8° (Its Proceedings ... . vol. 
VII, no. 1) B, LC. 17-26392 


Ballantine, Arthur A. 
Railway strikes and the Constitution. 
(Columbia law review, v. 17: 502-22; June 
1917.) B, LC. 


The Canadian disputes act. A symposium. 
(Survey, v. 37; 754-59, 764-65; Mar. 31, 

1917) 

Comments on the article by B. W. Selekman 
in same issue of Survey. 

Cemments by John R. Commons, Charles W. 
Eliot, J. E. Williams, William O. Thomp- 
son, James O’Connell, James O. Watters, 
H. R. Towne, Harris Weinstock and 
Elisha Lee. 

De l’'impérieuse nécessité de prendre des 
mesures spéciales contre les gréves 
dans les chemins de fer. 

(Journal des transports, 40th yr.: 281; 

Dec. 1, 1917) B. rm 

Extract from “Los Transports ferreos,” 
Sept. 8, 1917, p. 9270-71. 

Le droit de gréve du personnel des chemins 
de fer de l’état suédois. : 

(Journal des transports, 40th yr.: 66; Mar. 

24,1917) B 

“—D’ aprés la Zeitung des vereins D. E. du 
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Newspaper proof. 
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utilities. II Government regulation ex- 
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(Paris. 


126-27; 
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The right to strike in France and in other 
countries. Laws controlling employees. 

Lee, Blewett. 

Legal protection from a general railroad 
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en world, v. 19: 569-73; Mar. 17, 1917) 
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The thirteenth amendment and the gen- 
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1917] 20 p. 4°. B. A 17-412. 


“Reprinted from the Virginia law review for 
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Merritt, Walter Gordon. 

Remedies for strikes on public utilities. 

(American industries, v. 17: Mar. 1917, 
p. 20-21) B,LC. 

Reprinted separately under title: Strikes on 
public utilities; a remedy. New York, 
American anti-boycott association [1917} 
8 p. 8°. B. 

No “right to strike.” 

Railway gazette [London] v. 26: 5387; 
May 11, 1917) B. 

“As the result of recent labour troubles on 
the Swedish state railways, the govern- 
ment has now laid it down that the state 
is unable to recognize that railway em- 
ployees have the ‘right to strike’ under 
any conditions.” 

Oklahoma high school debating league. 

; a The compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes on public utilities. Nor- 
man, Okla., Oct. 1, 1917. 

112 p. 8° (University of Oklahoma bulletin. 
University extension ser. no. 34) B. 

a ar to strike, by A. B Garretson: p. 


“The right to strike is a vital asset of the 
common people,” William Jennings 
Bryan: p. 78. 

Parkinson, Thomas I. 

Constitutional aspects of compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

(Academy of political science. Proceed- 
ings, v. 7, Jan. 1917, p. 44-80) B, LC. 
Discussion: p. 81-87. 

People’s service league of Massachusetts. 

Resolutions . . against compulsory 
service bill. Adopted at meeting held 
at Boston, Dec. 12, 1916. 

(Locomotive firemen and enginemen’s 
magazine, v. 62; Jan. 15, 1917: p. 15) B. 


Philadelphia. Bourse. 
Philadelphia Bourse urges strike preven- 
tion legislation. 
(Railway review, v. 61: 617; Nov. 17, 1917) 
eas a aed age gazette, v. 63; 903; Nov. 
, t. 


Philadelphia. Bourse. 

Request for action to prevent cessation of 
work by employees of public service cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Resolutions adopted . 
November 14th, 1917. 

2 typew. p. B. 

Railroad trainman [Editorial] 

Compulsory investigation or arbitration 

means involuntary servitude. 

(Railroad trainman, vy. 34: 
1917) B. 

Railway age gazette [Editorial] 

Congress and the railroad strike menace. 

(Railway age gazette, v. 62: 342; Mar. 2; 
1917) g 


Resolute action would obviate law to pre- 
‘ vent interference with train service. 
(Commercial and financial chronicle, v. 

104: 2173; June 2, 1917) B, LC. 


Action on the Newlands bill to expedite ship- 
ments and prevent interference with train 
service. 


125-37; Feb. 
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ings, v. 7; Jan. 1917, p. 165-69) B, LC. 
To prohibit strikes. 
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Journal of commerce [Editorial] 

Is there to be a labor rebellion? 

(Journal of commerce, Aug. 28, 1919, p. 
6:1) B, LC, 

Editorial comment on labor unrest through- 


out the world and the prospects of a gen- 
era] railroad strike in the U. S 


Journal of commerce [Editorial] 
Limitations on the right to strike. 
(Journal of commerce, Aug. 12, 1919, p. 

G21) 3. LC. 
Journal of commerce [Editorial] 
Prevent public service strikes. 
(Journal of commerce, Aug. 21, 1919, p. 
6:1) B, LC. 
Journal of commerce [Editorial] 
The quasi public service strike. 
(Journal of commerce, Sept. 6, 1919, p. 4: 
3) B, LE. 
Editorial comment on the railway shopmen’s 
strike on the New York central, the Bal- 


timore & Ohio and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. 


Labor’s duty to the public. 

(Literary digest, v. 62: Sept. 6, 1919, p. 
13-16) 

Illustrated With cartoons, 
Leslie’s weekly [Editorial] 

The public comes first. 

(Leslie’s weekly, v. 129: 530; Oct. 4, 1919) 
By John A. Sleicher. 

Merchants’ association of New York. 

For prevention of railroad strikes. Mer- 
chants recommend continuous service. 
Urges legislation to insure regulation of 
employment in public service corpora- 
tions with enforcement by state of con- 


tracts. 

(Journal of commerce, Oct. 20, 1919, p. 4, 
col. 3) B. 
rae adopted by the board of direc- 


Morawetz, Victor. 

Price remedy seen in gains in production. 
Lessened efficiency of labor world over 
causes condition, says expert. Bar to 
strikes asked. Basic economic realities 


should govern conference, Morawetz 
warns. 
(New York sun, Oct. 2, 1919) B, LC. 


National association of manufacturers. 
Statement ... . (By Stephen C. Mason, 
president). 
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(In U. S. Congress. House. Committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. 
Return of the railroads to private own- 
ership. Hearings ... . 1919. pt. 4. 
Aug. 5, 1919. p. 516-18) 

Extracts in Wali Street journal, Aug. 14, 1919, 


p. 11, col. 1, under title: Manufacturers 
ask law to keep trains running. 


New York tribune [Editorial] 
Railroad strikes. 
(New York tribune, Oct. 30, 1919, p. 10. 
col. 3) B, LC. 
New York tribune [Editorial] 
The veto on railroad strikes. 
(New York tribune, Oct. 20, 1919, p. 8) 
B, LC. 
‘New York world [Editorial] 
No right to strike involved. 
(New York world, Oct. 28, 1919, p. 10) 

B, LC. 

The proposed coal strike. 

One more sign of the times. 
(Boston transcript, Oct. 21, 1919, p. 12, 
col. 6) B, LC. 

The vote of the Senate Committee on inter- 
state commerce approving the anti-strike 
provision of the mmins railroad bill. 

From the Chicago news. 


Osborn, William Church. 

Public control of railroad wages. 

(In Government versus private railroads. 
Journal of the National institute of 
social sciences, v. 5, June 1, 1919, p. 129- 
35) B 
Reprinted in Railway age, v. 66: 1197-98; 


May 16, 1919, with editorial comment, p. 
1186-87. 

Editorial comment also in Railway age, v. 66: 
1079-80; May 2, 1919. 

Extracts in Railway review, v. 64: 714-15; 
May 17, 1919; in Wall Street journal, Apr. 
26, 1919, p. 8, col. 1 


Outlook [Editorial] 

An industrial war on the public. 

(Outlook, v. 121: 136, 138; Jan. 22, 1919) 
Palmer, A. Mitchell. 

Palmer limits right to strike. “No gov- 
ernment worthy of the name” can per- 
mit some of them, he declares . . 

(New York times, Nov. 7, 1919, p. 1) B, LA. 


Speech at a conference on the high cost of 
living, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 6. 


Philadelphia inquirer [Editorial] 
Will not give up the strike weapon. 
(Philadelphia inquirer, Sept. 9, 1919, p. 10, 
col. 2) B, LC. 


Warren S, Stone’s statement in regard to 
ene provisions in Cummins 
bill. 


Philadelphia public ledger [Editorial] 
Power to prevent strikes. 


(Engineering & contracting, v. 52: 427; 
Oct. 15, 1919) LC. 
Piez, Charles. 
Testimony of Charles Piez, chairman, 


Transportation committee, Illinois man- 
ufacturers’ association, before the inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee, 
House of representatives . . . August 
21, 1919. Chicago, 1919. 
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16 p. 8°. B. 

Favoring a law forbidding strikes by rail- 
way wnoyase. 

Also in U. S. Congress. House. Committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. Re- 
turn of the railroads to private owner- 
ship, Hearings . .. . Washington, 1919. 
pt. 9, p. 1487-95. 

Comment n New York times, Aug. 22, 1919; 
in New York tribune, Aug. 22, 1919. 

—- in Mutual magazine, Oct. 1919, 

p. 69. 


Plumb plan league. 

Rail unions in ultimatum on strike ban. 
Cummins law is declared to “spell rev- 
olution” in hot protest signed by four- 
teen organizations. — to walk out 
held to be inherent . . 

(New York tribune, Sept. “14, 1919, p. 1) 
B, LC. 

Reprint of a statement issued by the Plumb 
lan league and signed by the heads of 
ourteen railroad employes’ organiza- 
tions, 

Power to prevent strikes. By a lawyer. 

(New York tribune, Sept. 8, 1919, p. 8) 
B, LC 

Railroad trainman [Editorial] 

To test the right to strike. 

(Railroad trainman, v. 36: 820-21: 
1919) B. 


Railroads and the right to eat. 
(Railway review, v. 65: 579-80; Oct. 18. 
1919) B. 
From the Chicago tribune. 
Railway review [Editorial] 
A bill with “some guts.” 
(Railway review, v. 65: 344-45: Sept. 6, 
1919) B. 
The Cummins bill. 
Railway review [Editorial] 
The need of anti-strike legislation. 
er aA review, v. 65; 650-52; Nov. 1, 
1919) B 


sac iston publicity association. 
‘ . Anti-strike clause approved: Wash- 
ington, Sept. 26, 1919. 1 mime. p. f° Met. 
316. B. 


eee publicity association. . 
é . The keynote to prosperity. Wash- 
ington, Oct. —, 1919. 
Met. 319. 1029. B 


Our transportation system; necessity for the 
pan — clause in the Cummins rail- 
roa 


aint. publicity association. 


Nov. 


1 mime. p. f° 


. .. The “right to quit.” Washington, 
Oct. 28, 1919. 1 mime. p. f°. Met. 326. 
319. 1029. B. 


The right to quit. 
(Railroad trainman, v. 36: 771-73; 
1919) B. 


The right to strike. While a man has an 
inalienable right to liberty, he cannot 
turn that liberty into license to injure 
others. No “God-given right” to strike. 

(Boston transcript, Nov. 5, 1919, p. 6) 
B, LC. 


From the Louisville courier-journal. 


Nov 
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Says men would defy strike law. Shea 
warns Congress of danger of revolution. 
(Journal of commerce, Oct, 28, 1919, p. 5: 
col. 2) B, LO. 


Sherman, Lawrence Y. 

Labor unions and the government; ad- 
dress . ... . before the Traffic club of 
New York, Sept. 30th, 1919. 4p. 4°. 
(Traffic club bulletin, Oct. 1919. [Supple 
ment]) B, LC. 

Abstract in New York sun, Oct. i, 1919. 


Shopmen protest 2 railroad bills. Repre- 
sentatives of 400,000 threaten to walk 
out when Cummins measure reaches 
second reading ... 

(New York world, Oct. 29, 1919, p. 3) 

B, LC. 

Resolution unanimously adopted at the 
Pittsburgh convention protesting against 
the anti-strike provision of the Cummins 

Spillane, Richard. 

Time to call a halt to organized labor. 

(Outlook, v. 123: 206-08; Oct. 1, 1919) 

Reprinted from “Commerce and finance,” 
Sept. 3, 1919. 

Springfield Republican [Editorial] 

{Anti-strike provisions and private own- 

ership] 

(Springfield Republican, Sept. 25, 

p. 8) B,LC. 


Taft, William Howard. 

When thugs had saturnalia in Boston; ef- 
fect upon nation’s behavior defined at 
nonpartisan meeting in Malden armory 
last evening. 

(Boston transcript, Oct. 31, 1919, p. 4) 
‘B, LC. 


Rights and limitations of labor—when a 
strike is illegal. 


Thomas, J. H. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas at Derby. The story of 

the negotiations. Strikers and the 

ee 

(Railway review, Oct. 24, 1919, p. 2-3) B. 

“To those people who are today talking 
about preventing strikes and suggesting 
some legislation must be introduced to 
make strikes illegal I will say they are 
simply playing with fire..... The 
power and the right to strike is our only 
bargaining power, and we are going to 
retain it. up to the end of our days”: 
p. 3, col. 3. 


U. S. Congress. House. Committee on in- 

terstate and foreign commerce. 

Return of the railroads to private owner- 

ship. Hearings . . on H. R. 4878. 

July 15-Oct. 4, 1919. pt. 1-17. Washing- 

ton Gov. print. off., 1919. 17 pts. 8° 

Right to strike discussed by W. N. Doak, 
= 2, p. 301-38; G. R. Nutter, represent- 
ing the Boston Chamber of commerce, 
pt 9, ies 1497-1505; G. W. Anderson, pt. 

we Chamberiain, eee Pe 

2149-50: N Ex, pt. 13, 2337-8 W. N,. 
Doak, pt. 16, p. Pe 33, Pyi7. 19; $. Gom- 
pers, pt. 16, p. 3119-41. 

Editorial comment on Gompers’ testimony in 
Philadelphia inquirer, Oct. 6, 1919, p. 10, 
col. 2. B, LC. 
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U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on in- 
terstate commerce. 

Extension of tenure of government control. 
of railroads. Hearings ... . on the 
extension of time for relinquishment by 
the government of railroads to corpor- 
ate ownership and control.... 
Washington, Govt. print. off, 1919. 3 v. 8° 
Vol. 1, report of hearings conducted Jan. 3- 

Feb. 21, 1919; vol. 2-3, report of hearings 

before the Joint subcommittee of Con- 

poe [Newlands committee], Nov. 20, 
916-Dec. 19, 1917. 

Vol. 1 also issued in 12 parts. 

Right = strike rye ep by R. C. Ful- 
bri p. 606-97; A. Garretson, p. 
1092; pleat Willard, p. Bs ope, 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on in-. 

terstate commerce. 

. . . . Government control of railroads 
. . . . Report. (To accompany S. 3288) 
[ Washington, 1919] 

17 p. 8° (66th Cong., 1st sess. Senate. 
Report no. 304. pamesse nag no, 231) 
Submitted by Mr. Cummin 
Nov. 10, 1919.—Ordered to be printed. 
“Labor provisions’: 15-17. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on in- 

terstate commerce. 

Prevention of strikes. Hearing . ‘ 
on S. 2906, a bill further to regulate 
commerce among the states and with 
foreign nations and to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce” 


nes Washington, Govt. print. off., 
1919. 146 p. 8° 
Statements of Glenn E. Plumb, Samuel 


Gompers, Warren S. Stone, W. N. Doak, 


S. E. Heberling, Andrew Furuseth. 
Abstract of Plum’s statement in Wall Street 

journal, Sept. 24, 1919, p. 10, col. 2. 

Abstract of Gompers’ statement in Wall 
Street journal, pt. 24, 1919, p. 11, col. 5. 
Comment in Protectionist, v. 31 : 420-21; 
Nov. 1919. 

Editorial comment in Philadelphia inquirer, 
Sept. 25, 1919, p. 12, col. 2, 

U. S. Laws, statutes, etc. 

. A bill further to regulate com- 
merce among the states and with for- 
eign nations and to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887 . ‘ 

[ Washington, 1919] 75 p. 4° (66th Cong., 
1st sess. S. 2906) 


Introd. by Mr. Cummins. Aug. 23 (calendar 
day, Sept. 2) 1919. Read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on interstate 


commerce. 29, p. 


47-48. 
U. S. Laws, statutes, etc. 

. A bill further to regulate com- 
merce among the states and with foreign 
nations and to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate commerce,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1887 . . [Wash- 
ington, 1919] 

96 p. 4° (66th Cong., Ist sess. S. 3288. Cal- 
endar no. 231) . 


Substituted for S. 2906. Introd. by Mr. 
Cummins Oct. 22 (calendar day, Oct. 
23) 1919; read twice and referred to the 


Anti-strike clause: sec. 
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Committee on interstate commerce. 
22 (calendar day, Oct. 23), 1919; 


Oct. 
re- 


ported without amendment. Anti-strike 


clause: sec. 30. p. 
Wall Street journal [Editorial] 
Anti-strike legislation. 


(Wall Street journal, Nov. 10, 1919, p. 1, 


col. 2) B, LC. 


Wall Street journal [Editorial] 
The harbor deserters. 


(Wall Street journal, Oct. 2, 1919, p. 1, 


col. 2) B, LC. 
Wall Street journal [Editorial] 
Labor holding companies and trusts. 
(Wall Street journal, Oct. 2, 1919, p. 1, 
col. 2-3) B, LC. 
Wall Street journal [Editorial] 
The “right” to paralyze. 


col. 


(Wall Street journal, Sept. 20, 1919, p. 1, 


col. 8) B, LC. 


Wall Street journal [Editorial] 
The right to strike. 


(Wall Street journal, Nov. 3, 1919, p. 1, 


col. 2) B, LA. 


Wall Street journal [Editorial] 
Unionism and the Cummins bill. 


(Wall Street journal, Sept. 25, 1919, p. 1, 


col. 2) B. LC. 
Washington post [Editorial] 
For all the people. 
(Washington post, Oct. 28, 1919, p. 6) 
Woll, Matthew. 
Compulsion destroys liberty. 


B, 


(American federationist, v. 26: 156-57; 


Feb. 1919) 
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The Condensed Chemical 
Dictionary 


One of the most timely and valuable refer- 
ence aids for both chemists and general 
users is the new “Condensed Dictionary” 
recently published by the Chemical Catalog 
Co. of New York. This is the first work of 
its kind in the English language and fills a 
long-felt need for a handy compendium. 
giving in condensed form the properties and 
general characteristics of important chemi- 
cal substances. This book should prove of 
special value for all reference and technical 
libraries. The editors have in one volume 
collected and condensed the mass of infor- 
mation scattered through literature, on the 
important chemicals and chemical products 
used in commerce or of commercial impor- 
tance to manufacturers. It comprises an 
alphabetical list of chemical substances 
giving definition, formula, color, melting and 
boiling points, brief description of prepara- 
tion and uses, properties and composition of 
commercial grades, containers, fire hazards 
and shipping regulations. In fact it is “a 
reference volume for all requiring quick 
access to a large amount of essential data 
regarding chemicals and other substances 
used in manufacturing and _ laboratory 
work.” It is copiously supplied with cross- 
references. Important trade and proprietary 
names are listed and those products which 
are made in America are designated by an 
asterisk. 

The typography, paper and general “make- 
up” of the book are excellent. It might, how- 
ever, have well been bound in a material 
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less liable to become soiled or discolored 
thru laboratory usage. 3 
The information given regarding the deri- 
vation and manufacture of the spbstances 
listed is necessarily brief, and in many c: 
it would greatly add to the value of the wo: 
to have several references to sources giving % 
fuller information on these substances. The 
possibilities of a work of this kind are 
almost unlimited. 
As a valuable handbook and time saver 
for the industrial and laboratory chemist 
and reference librarian it is a most wel- — 
comed publication and should find a place — 
on the shelves of all technical libraries. 
Illustrative of the information given, we 
find the following under Saccharin: 


Saccharin* (Benzoylsulfohic imide; Bensosul- — 
finide; Neosaccharin; Gluside; Saccharol; Glyco- _ 
sine; Saxin; Sykose; Glusimide; Garantose ; lu- 
sidum ; Glycophenol : Saccharinol; Sacchadinose 4 
Ortho-benzoic sulfimide). Cé6H4COSO2N 

Color and properties: White, raiaiind pow- 
der; exceedingly sweet taste (500 times that of 
cane-sugar). “ 

Constants: Melting point: Decomposes at 220°C. — 

Soluble in amyl acetate, ethyl acetate, benzol — 
and alcohol; slightly soluble in water. : 

Derivation: A mixture of toluenesulfonie acids — 
is converted into the sodium salt, then distilled — 
with phosphorus trichloride and chlorine to ob- j 
tain the ortho-compound, which, by means of am- — 
monia is converted into ortho-toluenesulfamide. — 
This is oxidized with permanganate to the alkal 
salt of ortho-benzenesulfaminic acid and the lat- ~ 
ter treated with acid and saccharin crystallized 
out. 

Method of purification: Le 4 aoe 

Grades: Commercial; U. S. P.; B. 

Containers: Tins; glass bottles. 

Uses: Manufacture of sirups; medicine; sub- — 
stitute for sugar, particularly in diabetes; sweet- — 
ening champagne, oils, soft drinks, etc. 

Fire hazard: None. 

Railroad shipping regulations: None. 


E. D. GREENMAN. 





The Publications Committee of Library — 
Employees Union 15590 (463 Central Park 
West, New York City) has issued as 
Pamphlet No. 1, A Study Help on Industrial 
Democracy. The literature cited covers the 
years 1846 to 1919; short descriptive notes 
accompany the titles. 




























WANTED 

Position as librarian in a technical 
or scientific library by a college gradu- 
ate, with two years library school 
training. Several years experience in 
chemical and engineering libraries. 
Address A. P. B., care of Special Li- 
braries, 120 Peterborough St., Boston, 
Mass. 





























